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News on the March 


Starting over: The Ayatollah Khomeini is victorious in 
Iran. Prime Minister Shahpur Bahktiar resigned Monday 
when the military told him it could no longer support him 
and is now under arrest in Tehran. Khomeini, beginning to 
organize an Islamic republic, has urged Iranians to turn 
their arms over to their neighborhood mosques. While many 
Iranians are complying, some on the radical left are not. 
Yesterday, leftists attacked the U.S. embassy and captured 
Ambassador William Sullivan. He was freed, however, 
after Khomeini forces evicted the attackers. “You win a 
few, you lost a few,” said Sullivan after his release. 

_ America also lost one in Afghanistan. U.S. Ambassador 
Adolph Dubs was kidnapped yesterday by members of the 
Shiite Moslem sect who demanded that the leftist Afghan 
government release arrested religious leaders. The govern- 
ment refused to negotiate and Dubs was killed in a 
subsequent gun battle between the Shiites and Afghan 
military. American officials had pleaded with the Afghan 
government to negotiate. 

Deja vu: President Carter and Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger are predicting an oil crisis as bad as the one in 
1973 unless Americans begin now to conserve energy. The 
new Iranian government does not intend to restore oil 
production to pre-revolution levels and the U.S. is losing 
about 500,000 barrels daily. The crisis could hit by June 
and may necessitate gas rationing. Under the Shah’s 
control, Iran had supplied 10 percent of the capitalist 
world’s oil. 

Oiled and gassed: President Carter left for Mexico 
yesterday to talk with Mexican President Jose Lopez 
Portillo about oil, natural gas and immigration. Carter says 
he is searching for ‘ta new sense of partnership.” Recent 
reports reveal that Mexico’s oil reserves may be larger than 
Saudi Arabia’s. 

Five story piggy bank: It was revealed Tuesday that the 
Department of Defense has amassed 75 billion (yes, 
billion) dollars in funds that were not spent in previous 
budget years. The Pentagon says its backlog of funds is the 
result of a congressional policy in which money for 
programs that may take up to five years to complete was 


At last: After eight thousand years of agriculture and 
urbanized civilization, the answer to the world’s problems 
has now been revealed. In a statement issued at Monday’s 
celebration of basic values at Cowell, Janus Aurah Karmah 
Kosmick Ladye announced that earth will be part of a great 
event in 1982. According to’ Ms./Mr./Miss/Mrs. Ladye, 
“Dealer’s choice time is appraching...We have until the 1982 
planetary lineup to decide who’se gonna stay/depart/enter 
and why. After that, Mama Earth is reserved for we ain’t never 
been ‘civilized’ yet, by Great Galloping Galaxies!” So far, the 
United Nations has not responded to her pronouncements, 
but those interested in joining the Universal Party Cosmic 
Picnic can contact her at 423-9147. 


Give a hug: Friday, Feb. 16, has been declared the first 
annual Hug Day by the Santa Cruz Hug Day Committee. 
No, this is not antinews; this is an item from the Santa Cruz - 
Sentinel. 


given to DOD in one lump sum. But some House Democrats 
are promising to use the surplus as an argument against 
President Carter’s proposed 12 percent increase in the 
defense budget. Representatives Elizabeth Holtzman and 
Joseph Addabbo say that increasing the Pentagon’s budget 
will only add to its surplus at the expense of domestic 
programs. 


This one’s triple- star top secret: Fearing the uncovering 
of national secrets the Justice Department last week 
dropped charges against an ITT official who had been 
accused of conspiring to topple Marxist Salvador Allende’s 
Chilean government in 1970. Robert Berrellez, a public 
relations officer for ITT in Chile during the early ’70s, was 
on trial for lying and conspiring with CIA officials to 
obstruct a 1973 senate investigation of CIA and ITT efforts 
to block the election of Allende. Edward J. Gerrity, Jr. a 
senior vice president of ITT who was also charged may be 
acquitted next week. 


A cancer on the presidency: Americans for Democratic 
Action, a nationwide liberal group, accused Governor 
Brown on Tuesday of being “strictly into pandering politics. 
‘Typhoid Jerry’ is a virus on the body politic.” Said ADA 
spokesperson Shirley Wechsler, ‘He will do or say any- 
thing—even risk the destruction of the Bill of Rights—in his 
pursuit of power. Brown's obvious pandering to what he 
considers the mood of the moment makes him a national 
peril.”” Brown had no comment. 


Defendant Brown: The California Mental Health As- 
sociation went to court Tuesday in an effort to force 
Governor Brown to provide more money for mental health 
programs in his new budget. A spokesperson for the group 
said Brown’s proposed mental health program is ‘‘a cruel 
hoax providing little or no money for critically needed new 
services.” 


Discrimination against cars: The Santa Cruz City 
Council voted unanimously Tuesday to ban parking between 
9 a.m. and 2 p.m. on certain streets surrounding UCSC. 
Several neighborhood residents had complained about the 
traffic and lack of spaces available near their homes. 


Antinews: Yes, this is the antinews. It did not snow in the 
Sahara Desert this week. 


But did he taste good? This author’s cat is still alive, at 
least at this writing. However, the co-author’s cat has been 
missing for three days now, although his dead body has not 
yet been found. By the way, a local Armenian deli is now 


featuring a new meat dish on their menu. When questioned, 
however, the management of the deli refused to specify 


exactly what type of meat the dish contained. They did say. 
though, that it was probably something “that most people 
haven't eaten very often.” 


Denmark: It’s still there. 
—B Fury 


City Council votes down 
compromise rent control plan 


Tenants and landlords rallied together against the city 
council Tuesday night to defeat a watered down version of 
rent control. 

The two usual adverse forces criticized the proposal 
which was drafted by councilperson John Mahaney after 
the stronger “rent stabilization initiative,’ Measure N. 
qualified for the March 6 municipal ballot. 

Measure N’s sponsors accused the council of trying to 
pass a **so-called rent control ordinance that would actually 
allow rents to more than triple in the next decade.” 

On the other side, Doug Austin, a local landlord. said he 
disapproved “of rent control measures of any type.” 

Austin called the Coalition Against Rent Control a 
“grass roots, low budget” organization. CARC fought last 
fall’s rent control initiative with more than $100,000—80 
percent of which was out-of-county money. 


The city council members responded to the preponderance 
of landlords in the audience by focusing their comments on 
Measure N rather than on the proposed ordinance before 
them. Councilperson Joe Ghio called it a “horrendous 
proposition,’ while Bert Muhly declared that he had signed 
the petition to put Measure N on the ballot Mubhly said that 
he would vote for it if the council failed to enact rent control. 
which it did. 

Mayor Larry Edler derided the intiative process, calling 
it a “lousy way to run a government.” He said that the 
initiative should consist of “concepts rather than specifics.” 

In an apparent reference to the Santa Cruz Housing 
Action Committee, the major said.” you don't just knock it 
(a rent stabilization initiative) out on a typewriter, go down 
to Safeway and get 4,000 signatures and run it through the 
ballot box.” 
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City government business bias? 


athy Calfo 

As municipal elections draw near and eighteen candidates 
vie for four city council seats, Santa Cruz’s very form of 
government is becoming the subject of hot debate. The issue 
is raised under allegations that the council-manager form 
purports to take the politics out of city government,but in 
fact institutionalizes the influence of business and locks out 
that of the neighborhoods. 

Four years ago, UCSC profesor Bill Domhoff argued in 
an article that appeared in the Santa Cruz Times, that the 
council-manager form of municipal government has a “built 
in bias towards the Chamber of Commerce.” He says, 
‘*...We have a government that is the antithesis of ‘re- 
sponsive,’ a government in which the people are not thought 
to know best, let alone thought to know their own needs; a 
government in which city employees can have contempt for 
citizen opinions and can ignore citizen outcries with 
impunity...” (Santa Cruz Times, Feb. 20-27, 1975) 

The Chamber of Commerce, along with the Progressive 
Associates (a small group of prominant business people) 
launched the successful campaign to bring the council- 
manager system to Santa Cruz in 1947. Likening the city to 
a large business, the Associates claimed that in order to run 
more efficiently and effectively city government had to be 
restructured. An ad appearing in the Sentinel on January 
17, 1947 read, “We've never known a business that 
operated successfully without a manager; a qualified indi- 
vidual empowered to make decisions, confer with various 
department heads, and give orders, with no strings attached 
except his responsibility to the owner or board of directors.” 

The Model City Charter which was consequently adopted 
for Santa Cruz created a chief administrator, the city 
manager, and transformed the city council into a part-time 
board of directors. Today city manager David Koester 
emphasizes that his role in city government is that of a 
professional, rather than a politician. He does not preclude 
the fact, however, that he does play a role in policy 
formulation. He explains, ‘I provide policy options to the 


council. I also provide a cover letter with my own recom-_ 


mendations.” 
The existing debate over the city managership is focused 
on the immunity of a professional administrator, who has 


strong influence on policy formulation, from the political 
process. Explains former Santa Cruz City Councilperson 
Anne Garni, ‘*Members of the council cannot afford to take 
time from their regular employment to investigate the 
various issues, but have to rely on the recommendations of 
the city manager. He tells them only what he wishes them to 
know. He is supported by the city attorney and the 
department heads who, for the most part, rationalize his 
proposals, for they are his employees. The power of hiring 
and firing department heads reStS*with the city manager 
alone. These employees have no recourse or appeal to the 
city council, thus making the role of the city manager a 
virtual dictatorship.” 


In a minority report on Charter Revision. Committee 
proposals (June 16, 1977), Anne Garni suggests that ‘‘a 
cursory glance at some of the disasters that have occurred in 
Santa Cruz” illustrates “the defenselessness of the people” 
under the council-manager system. Garni lists as two 
examples of the misuse of administrative power in the city, 
the bulldozing of trees along the San Lorenzo river and 
urban renewal redevelopment projects which replace peo- 
ple’s homes with “concrete buildings and parking which 
‘provide a rich tax base’ for city spending.” 


In 1971, the City-County Joint Powers Authority was 
empowered to give the go-ahead for the development of 
plans for a Lighthouse Point-convention center. Samuel 
Leask III of the Leask department store chain, served as 
president of the Authority and city manager David Koester 
as secretary. Koester, supporting the plan, argued that the 
convention center-Hilton Hotel complex would provide 
$150,000 net revenue to the community. In a referendum 
the people of Santa Cruz voted down the proposal in what 
Anne Garni refers to as “‘one of the rare instances where the 
people of Santa Cruz were victorious in their battle with the 
administration.” 

Another project supported by the city manager's office 
was the widening of Mission Street to highway standards. 
The project was stopped when it was discovered that false 
figures had been provided to the state on property values 
along Mission Street. It was announced last week, however, 
that the Economic Concerns Group of the Santa Cruz area 
Chamber of Commerce continues to list the widening of 


Mission Street as one of their current objectives. 

During the recent allocation of federal Housing and 
Community Development (HCD) funds, the recommenda- 
tions of the city manager’s office and the expressed needs of 
the people were again at odds. The Westside Neighbors 
submitted a proposal to the city council for a Medical Clinic 
in their neighborhood. The council allocated $9,3000 to a 
study of the project to be carried out by a group named by 
the city administration. The Westside Neighbors rejected 
the study arguing that the report would be biased. Explained 
spokesperson Mike Rotkin, **What the study will determine 
is that there is not a need for a clinic on the West Side, when 
in fact there is a need.” 


When asked to comment, David Koester said that he is 
“not sure whether the city is ready to get into the medical 
businesss. It has previously been the role of the county.” 

A large portion of the HCD funds were, at Koester’s 
recommendation, allocated to a ‘target area” of the city’s 
downtown business section. Koester explains that the goal 
of public expenditures in the downtown area is ‘economic 
development.” He points to the contribution of business to 
the city’s tax base, arguing that ‘*Residential areas must be 
balanced by business. Housing doesn’t provide tax revenue.” 


The attack on the council-manager form of government 
cuts across traditional ideological boundaries of ‘‘left” and 
“right.” Anne Garni sees the system as a threat to people’s 
basic rights and links the system to a Rockefeller conspiracy 
of “international socialism.” Others are likely to attribute it 
to big business and capitalism. Koester himself complains, 
The liberal professors snipe at it from the left and the John 
Birch Society carps at it from the right...” (Santa Cruz 
Times, Letters Feb. 28, 1975) 


David Koester has been-city manager of Santa Cruz for 
16 years. He has seen sixteen mayors and.29 council 
members hold office, yet he has remained in his appointed 
position. Koester is protected by the city charter which calls 


for 5 out of the 7 council members to fire him. On the March . 


ballot, voters will be given the opportunity to vote for a 
revision of the city charter, If passed, Measure B will 
ammend the charter and require only 4 out of 7 council 
votes to dismiss the city manager. If Koester is fired, he is 
allowed 6 months of severence pay. 


ABC against Berkeley redirect; 
Favors forcing students into dorms 


by Randlett Lawrence 


On of the most powerful political organizations in Santa 
Cruz County last Thursday declared that UCSC students 
should be required to live in on-campus dormitories. 

Ina published letter to the editor of Santa Cruz Sentinel, 
Michael Ponza, president of Advocates for a Balanced 
Community, also stated his opposition to the chancellor’s 
so-called Berkeley redirect program. The program is meant 
to bolster UCSC enrollment by diverting UC Berkeley 
applicants to Santa Cruz, with the promise of automatic 
admission to CAL in their junior year. 

In a telephone interview Tuesday, Ponza reiterated his 
support for mandatory dorm living for students. When 
asked if that stance was consistent with ABC's expressed 


ABC is the only group in 
Santa Cruz to have two of 
its former directors on the 
board of supervisors. 


opposition to greater government intervention in people's 
lives, Ponza replied that “students cannot demand the full 
rights of citizenship that someone who is pulling their own 5 
weight (in society) can.” 

. Ponza, who was recently named Man of the Year by the 


Soquel Chamber of Commerce, said ABC’s opposition to 
the Berkeley redirect program was “based on the fact that 
there is already a shortage of rentals in town.” He attributed 
the dearth of housing in Santa Cruz to this university, but 
did not comment on Professor Manny Shaffer’s recent 
report that points to young non-students as a greater source 
of demand for housing than UCSC students. 


Ponza did take issue with Shaffer’s contention that recent 
court rulings have prohibited requiring students to live on- 
campus. *’I know that it is requirement at other schools. It is 
a matter of how the court rulings are interpreted,”’ said 
Ponza. 

ABC is a pro-development organization made up of 
building contractors and local business people. It is the only 
group in Santa Cruz to have two of its former directors, Pat 
Liberty and Dan Forbus, on the county board of supervisors. 
Liberty and Forbus were elected upon the recall of Ed 
Borovatz and Phil Baldwin last spring. 


Among those presently serving on ABC’s board of 
directors ar Pat Liberty's husband Phil, and Howard Payne, 
who is married to former Marilyn Liddicoat aide Eleanore 
Payne. It was Howard Payne who told a representative of 
Governor Brown that the Watsonville Chamber of Commerce 
would recall Chris Matthews if he was appointed south 
county supervisor. 


Another ABC director is Charles Canfield of the Santa 


Cruz Seaside Company, which owns the Boardwalk. 
As for political activity, Ponza said that ABC has never 


raised money or in any other way contributed to a political 
campaign. This contradicts a statement by former ABC 


director John Hill. Hill was quoted in the Santa Cruz - 


Independent two years ago as saying that ABC had “raised 
quite a bit of money” and that it would “screen candidates” 
for the 1976 city council elections and county supervisorial 
seats as well as assembly, state senate, congressional and 
even U.S. Senate seats. 
“Students cannot demand 
the full rights of citizens 
that someone who is pul- 
ling their own weight (in 


society) can.” 


In the last election ABC “brought out the facts about rent 
control and the anti-speculation tax,”’ said Ponza, but he 
denied that this was political campaigning. 

At least half of the members of ABC’s board of directors 
contributed money to the No on Measure J campaign, the 
Borovatz/Baldwin recall, or the election committees of Pat 
Liberty and Dan Forbus. Pictures of the two conservative 
Supervisors appeared on the cover of an ABC newsletter, 
dated August 8, under the caption “*ABC members make 
good.” a 

When asked about membership, Ponza refused to divulge 
any names though he maintained that “* ABC has nothing to 
hide.” 
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Contradictions cloud Lockheed testimony 


into the aerospace industry cold. 
“Just understanding the operations and language was a 


by Randlett Lawrence 


The Lockheed Corporation may be deceiving the county 
in its attempt to expand in Santa Cruz. 

That is the conclusion many are arriving at after knowl- 
edgeable sources refuted two major statements by Lock- 
heed officials in as many week. 

John Gamman. author of the environmental impact 
report (EIR) on Lockheed’s proposed Empire Grade 
expansion, told CHP ten days ago that the report “was to a 
large degree dependent on Lockheed’s honesty.” He also 
commented, “They said that the physical expansion would 
not translate into an expansion of the breadth or intensity of 
activity. That to me is a contradiction.” 

Ten days later, local engineer Bert Carlson further 
discredited Lockheed when he challenged the testimony of 
that firm’s lawyer, Robert Bosso. Bosso testified before the 
County Planning Commission three weeks ago saying 
“there is no laser weapon development” at Lockheed’s 
Empire Grade facility. But Carlson told CHP that he holds 


a patent for a process called the “initiation of explosives by 
laser,” which he says was partially developed at the 
Lockheed facility. 

When CHP asked Bosso if there has ever been any such 
development, he replied that Lockheed told him that there 
has not. 

The initial revelation by EIR author Gamman came from 
what he called a “contradiction” between Lockheed’s 
words and deeds. Gamman said that Lockheed’s plans to 
engage in neutron radiography and D-5 missle production 
will result in more activity at the facility, despite the 
company’s contention to the contrary. 

Lockheed told the planning commission that the new 
work would replace other work being phased out: however, 
the firm ‘did not tell me that they had dropped any other 
work. That seems to me to be a contradiction,” said 
Gamman. 

While Gamman claimed he and his team did “a very 
comprehensive job” on the report, he also described the 
“natural frustration” of an environmental planner who goes 


SCHAC evicts “Crappo Carc”’ 


“Stop rent robbery” and ‘San Jose: we won’t go!”’ were 
the shouts echoing down the mall last Friday at noon as 30 
to 40 demonstrators and four city council candidates rallied 
together in front of the office of the Coalition’Against Rent 
Control (CARC) to show their support for the rent stabili- 
zation initiative, Proposition N, on the ballot this March. 

Along with forming picket lines, distributing leaflets and 


Council Candidates, 
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from left to right, Mike Rotkin, Dave Bockman, 
Fred Gray, and Bruce Van Allen at SCHAC demonstration. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION +’ 
VIDEO INTERNSHIP AVAILABLE 


with local hospital 
Important meeting for those interested 
in NLRB internship: Feb. 21, 4:30 pm, 


singing songs, the demonstrators perfonies a piece of 

“puerilla theater.” 

The demonstration was organized by the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee (SCHAC). In a press release, 
SCHAC charged that CARC spent almost $100,000 to 
oppose rent control in the November election with the 
“over-whelming majority of it coming from out-of-town 


Kerr Hall. 
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problem.” he said. “To understand how the hundreds of 
separate components worked together was extremely frus- 
trating. particularly in the time we had.” 

The EIR, which was approved by the County Environ- 
mental Review Committee. includes such statements as, 
“according to Lockheed’s structural and Mechanical 
engineer, there are no atmospheric emissions created by 
either component testing (or) static missile firing.” 

Whether this sort of second hand information is an 
appropriate basis upon which to grant a building permit will 
be considered by the board of supervisors February 

On a related matter. Gamman said that despite the 
presence of high explosives on the facility's grounds, “my 
impression was that the security Was not extreme. There 
were many places where someone could enter unnoticed. 
Once you were on the base you could walk around 
unchallenged.” 


contributors.” The release boasted that ‘the people who 
volunteer their time for SCHAC live in Santa Cruz—it is 
their home.” 

In reference to CARC head-honcho Bernie Walp, the 
release also stated that the “same political mercenary who 
ran their last campatgn”’ has been re-hired to work this one, 
and warned people that CARC will use “the same cynical 
tactics of high powered psychological manipulation” as 
they did in November. 

SCHAC member Lucy Kemnitzer proclaimed, ““W 
have to show a strong opposition to the forces against rent 
control.”” She accused CARC, which defeated the rent 
stabilization measure by 74 votes, of having used “‘all sorts 
of...immoral:- tactics against us.” 

Speaking after the demonstration was over, council 
candidate Dave Bockman agreed that the ‘““money’s going to 
be on the other side.” He condemned the present city 
council’s effort to pass a rent control measure, saying their 
measure would allow landlords to increase rents yearly, 
causing rents to double every ten years. Bockman praised 
Proposition N saying, ‘‘The ability for a person to cope with 
inflation has to start at home, not with presidential pro- 


grams.’ 
In the skit, council candidates Mike Rotkin, Bruce Van 


Allen, Dave Bockman and Fred Gray confronted “Crappo 
Carc,” a rat-tailed gangster, with an eviction notice. 
Claiming that the CARC office was filled with “vermin, 
venom...and captured salamanders” the candidates ordered 
Crappo Carc out of “‘this office, this city, this county and 
this universe” while the demonstrators clapped and cheered. 
Another part of the skit showed ‘Tilly Tenant” being 
forced out of town by high rents while Crappo Carc looked 
on and laughed sinisterly. Sheriff “Jack Schac” came to 
Ms. Tenant’s aid. Together with the council candidates, 
they managed to run Crappo Carc out of town. 
—bhy Nellie Oberholizer 
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Musicians, bums, seekers and space cases 


by Holten N 


When you have to sell thumbtacks pried out of bulletin 


‘boards to ward off starvation, you can look at it one of two 


ways. It might mean you’re down and out with no place to 
go. Or it might mean you’re leading a spiritually rewarding 


life, free from the hassles of material America. Both 


extremes exist sideby side in the street culture of Santa 

Cruz. we 
They’ve been there since the mall was built—the musicians, 

bums, seekers, and spacecases. They form a latter day 


Haight or Berkeley street culture that faded with the 60’s. 
‘They’re a mixed groups who are a source of curiosity and 


entertainment to some, anger and disgust to others. 

These latter day gypsies come from all over the country. 
Santa Cruz is well known on the East coast as a hip place to 
escape the decay of eastern industrial society. So believes 
Jenny Eppler, a worker at a local free food kitchen, Food for 
People. 

““Many people felt the East Coast was dying and that 
Califronia was the place to go; I’m from Rhode Island and 
lots of people there were talking about Santa Cruz,” she 
explains, ‘‘Ram Dass once even called this the highest place 
in the universe. That sort of thing gets around to people.” 

According to Jenny, there’s a whole philosophy of not 
being a prisoner of the material world, a sort of spiritual 
ideal that some people realize in Santa Cruz. 

“I drink a lot of wine all day, sleep in the bushes and I love 
it,” says Jesse Morgan emphatically, who has been hanging 
out around Santa Cruz on and off for four years. 24 years 
old, Morgan comes from LA where he taught piano 
successfully and ran a gardening business. He has a short 
pony tail, mustache and an unusually neat, clean appearance. 
He admits that he had it all before he left—money, girls, 
cars, a house, even a wealthy family. But somehow he 
became terribly disillusioned with the money grubbing 


‘society of which he was a part. Now he eats at soup kitchens 


and sleeps out in the woods. Incredibly, he has no sleeping 
bag, only a down jacket to sleep in. Cold, deathly cold at 
‘times’? And hungry? Yes. But he feels it to be a worthwhile 
existence. 

“You have to give up a lot to be spiritually free,” he says 
with a focused intensity in his eyes, even if it means sleeping 
in the snow without a sleeping bag. He ambles over to a 
passerby and politely asks and receives spare change for 
smokes. he admits to feeling demoralized for having to ask 
for money, but he accepts this as a necessary sacrifice. For 
Jesse this is only a temporary lifestyle. He can go back to the 
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material values he left. But there are others who don’t have 


the same alternative: many are alcoholics. 
“The sad thing is that a lot of these people have no other 
place to go,” says Jesse. 

David Thierman of the Good Fruit Company describes it 
this way,*Where would you end up if you were in trouble? 
Either in detox, a crisis center, or panhandling on the mall.” 

It’s illegal to panhandle and shopowners often make 
citizen’s arrests for it. Fines are about $25 and unusally 
mean one day in jail if they go unpaid. 


“Ram Dass once even called 
this (Santa Cruz) the high- 
est place in the universe. 
That sort ot things gets a- 
round to people.’’ 


There are other hassles. ‘‘People spit on you,” says Dave, 
one of Jesse’s friends. Then there are cops, narcs, and 


. hostile shopowners to deal with. Undercover cops are 


particularly dangerous. ‘“‘Usually you can spot an under- 
cover but sometimes you just don’t know,” warns Jesse. 
The informant is another threat. He’s the guy who rats on 
you when the cops offer him a deal; he gets off lighter in 
court if he talks. “It’s been a bad winter for hassles,” 
emphasizes Jesse. He knows. One of his drinking partners 


was found dead a few weeks ago, floating inthe San Lorenzo | 


River. 

Yet according to most street people, Santa Cruz is one of 
the easiest places in California to live. The weather is mild, 
the cops more lenient than some, and there is free food 
served six nights a week at various soup kitchens. Food 
stamps are easily available. Some can even survive by 
playing music on the street. : 

Thought it seems romantic to many outsiders, playing on 
the street isn’t just a fun pastime, points out Rin Eric. Rin is 
a local guitarist and music teacher who began playing along 
the mall when he first came to Santa Cruz. 

“You're really scraping when you get down to playing on 
the street. It’s lowering yourself, but sometimes it’s all you 
can do cause everything else is closed to you,” he says. 
In between auditioning and hustling for gigs, Rin played 
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guitar on the mall. He managed to make money to buy his 
own food while sleeping at a friend’s house. 

The quality and quantity of musicians in Santa Cruz tends 
to force some good musicians onto the street for lack of gigs. 
The competition is fierce. According to Eric, you need to be 
a good showman or have a gimmick to attract attention. 

‘*You’ve got to capture their imaginations somehow,” he 
says. 
An eight year old boy who used to play guitar on the mall, 


recalls Eric, attracted lots of tourist dollars with a gimmick: 


his age. 

Some street musicians have made it to local success by 
playing the streets. Bob Brozman, for example, who plays 
an excellent blues steel guitar, made good money playing 
Santa Cruz street music and ended up playing clubs like the 
Union Grove. 

Whether they make music or panhandle, the street people 
survive. They seem to enjoy what remains of the diminishing 
60’s street culture, a life free from the hassles of material 
values. 

But how free is it? 

As one woman who arrived from Michigan two months 
ago puts it, “Sometimes they give you shit and other times 
they give you change. They say, like, ‘why don’t you get a 
job?’ And I tell them, like ‘isn’t asking people like you for 
change a hard enough job?’ Then they tell me to go to hell.” 
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1000 gather to celebrate 


UCSC’s “basic values”’ 


by Adam Gardner 


‘*We will never compromise our basic values and we will 
not allow anyone in this University to do so. Our view of the 
grade option can be summed up with one phrase; it can go to 
hell,’ said David Arenson, student and final speaker in an 
hour of laughter, music, clapping and anger by over 1,000 
students and faculty who attended a SOC (Save Our 
Campus) gathering billed as “‘a celebration of our basic 
values.”’ 

‘*‘Monday’s meeting was enormously successful because 
on this really scattered campus where everyone has a 
different opinion on everthing, we were able to bring 
together, in a very enthusiastic demonstration, a large 
number of people who were willing to say no to the grade 
option,” said Dan Golden, SOC organizer, after the 
meeting. 

Crowd enthusiasm was high in the packed Cowell dining 
room; each speaker was interrupted several times by loud, 
sustained applause and general noises of approval as 
speakers attacked the grade option and defender UCSC’s 
“basic values.” 

History Professor Page Smith voiced his opposition to 
the grade option charging, ‘This attack on NES would 
never have taken place if there had not been an erosion in the 
vitality of this campus.” Biology Professor Bob Edgar 
attacked the option of grades in some upper divison natural 
science classes, also. “I would like to see the grade option 
taken away from the science classes, they are not used that 
often and those few who do choose grades usually take a few 
_classes and then decide that’s not really what they wanted 
after all,” he said. 

Edgar also criticized a lack of support for NES at UCSC, 
citing a letter which was sent to students stating that 
medical schools refuse to accept anything but grades and 
that UCSC has instituted the grade option. 

“If you want to go to medical school I wouldn’t suggest 


you go to Berkeley or Davis or San Diego. I would suggest ' 


you go to Santa Cruz because, in fact, we have the highest 
acceptance rate to medical schools in the whole state,” said 
Edger. 

‘What is wrong with our public information? What's 
happening with our relation with secondary schools? Why 
isn’t this information getting out? I believe that many of the 
people who are supposed to be doing this don’t have faith in 
this system. And if they don’t, they should be fired. 

“Santa Cruz is a piece of hope in the world and that’s 
important. We want it to remain and we want it’s values to 
remain the same,” said Grayson in expressing a common 
belief among the speakers, that the lack of grades at UCSC 
is a positive factor. ‘‘We don’t want to be cattle going 
through a machine at Berkeley, we want an education,” 
added Grayson. 


for CITY COUNCIL 
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“Santa Cruz is dependent on shared endeavors. The 
worst thing about grades is they introduce rabid com- 
petition,” said Rose who quipped, “Can you imagine 
Socrates giving Plato a beta double plus?”’ 


An altered version of Merle Haggard’s ““You’re walking 
on the fighting side of me,”’ written by Jim Corazza and 
Ross Lake, capped the meeting by bringing the crowd to its 
feet with lyrics written for the occasion, ‘‘Well, I hear about 
some squirrely move/To force them worthless grades onto 


our campus/And I wonder just how long you and I can go on 
to maintain free/We pay them all our money/And they try 
to shaft our unique way of learning/They’re running down 
our campus/And they’re walking on the fighting side of 


ir) 


me. 


“The enthusiasm expressed here today signifies that 
students are willing to go to the wall on this issue,” said 


Golden, who pointed out that SOC received over 100 
signatures of students who have pledged to leave UCSC if 
the grade/evaluation option is initiated. 
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“SOC also intends to organize a registration fee strike in 
the spring, and will continue to organize larger,more serious 
and militant demonstrations, if the powers that be on this 
campus implement this unacceptable grade-option pro- 
posal,’’ added Golden. ‘ 

After the gathering, a press conference was called in 
response to an article on UCSC which appeared in the 
February 5 San Francisco Chronicle. 

Press releases including student opinions and personal 
feelings on UCSC were presented by representatives of the 
d Hoc Union task force. 

Support for UCSC was also expressed by several public 
figures who were either at the meeting or had sent represen- 
tatives, including Congressman Leon Panetta, County 
Supervisor Gary Patton, State Assemblyman Henry Mello, 
and John Vasconcellos, State Assemblyman and Chairper- 


‘““My concern is that in order to solve the problem of 
enrollments we need to let ourselves know through the 
press, we need to create a liaison between the press and the 
students,” said student Steve Carr. 
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Students picket Chronicle 


by Adam Gardner 


Eighty-five UCSC students picketed the San Francisco 
Chronicle last week to protest a front page Chronicle article 
about the campus, entitled, “A faded dream of UC.” They 
also presented a petition signed by 1500 students who felt 
the article “inaccurately portrays the atmosphere and 
attitudes of the UCSC community.” : 

“UCSC is a partially extinct species...the only people 
who are going to defend us is us,” said Dan Green who 
worked with fellow Cowell students Kate Metzger and 
Craig Block to organize the demonstration. 


(yA five-student.delegation met.for an hour with the city 
‘and managing editors of the Chronicle while the remaining 


students picketed outside. 

In the meeting, students presented their criticisms of the 
Chonicle article and asserted the positive aspects of UCSC 
that were ignored by the reporter. : 


“We were very well received. They wanted to know what . 


students felt and wanted to be as informed as possible about 
Santa Cruz,” said Metzger. 

City Editor of the Chronicle David Perlman indicated he 
was impressed with the students’ delegation. ““They were 
very bright, dedicated, and articulate in presenting their 
views,” said Perlman. ‘I was pleased with the conversation. 
It was very constructive to learn the strength of student 
commitment to the good of their insitution and to the ideals 
they believe in.” 

Metzger said the Chronicle editors declined to have Ron 
Moskowitz, the author of the orignal story, publish an apology 
for his article, because it would endanger his and the paper's 
credibility. sume 
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Perlman maintained that Moskowitz’s article presented a 
valid aspect of UCSC and that no apology was necessary. 
The Chronicle did, however, send a reporter to UCSC to 
cover student and faculty response to the Chronicle story. 


‘*I had heard that there was a large and widespread outcry 
at Santa Cruz against the articlé, so I figured this reaction 
would be a good story,” explained Perlman, who noted the 
“monumental pile of letters and fervent phone calls the 
Chronicle received complaining about Moskowitz’s article. 
Moskowitz was not available for comment. 


While Perlman .said the second article (which was 
published last Monday on page four) brought out aspects of 
UCSC which needed exposure, he also said any attempts to 
call it an apology for Moskowitz’s article were ‘‘just 
bullshit.” 

Media coverage was also organized for the picket which 
was covered by Pacifica radio and TV channels five and 
three. 

Green explained that media coverage was one of the main 
concerns in organizing the picket, “We want people to know 
that we take our school seriously, that we're not just a bunch 
of laid back hippies.” 

The 1500 signatures on the petition which was presented 
to the Chronicle editors were accumulated in two days. 

“It’s fantastic the amount of energy this article had 
generated in UCSC, all you have to do is say “Chronicle” 
and everybody goes hissssssss” said Metzger who main- 
tained the picketing group tried to be critical of the article 
and not the Chronicle as a whole. 

‘We tried to approach this thing on their level, it was the 
article we had a gripe with and not the Chronicle,’ added 
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Metzger. 

The organizers stressed that this picket was just the 
beginning of an increased student awareness of the media. 

We've got to continue to let the Chronicle and other 
media know our reactions any time we appear in the 
media...feedback can set them straight,” said Green. 

The initial idea for the picket was generated by Metzger 
who suggested it as a better alternative to letter writing as a 
method of protesting the article. 

“T couldn't just sit there, writing wasn’t the route for me,” 
said Metzger. 
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by Clifford A. Welch 


Distortion of facts and misguided emphasis of detail 
made by a Philadelphia enrollment analysis corporation has 
resulted in much of the current letter-grade/written evalua- 
tion upheaval, a spokesperson for an activist student group 
charged. 

Chip Levy, a spokesperson for the Ad Hoc Union, said 
Enrollment Analysis Inc. (EAI), a Philadelphia based 
educational consultant group hired last year in an effort to 
single out reasons why students don’t come here and why 
attrition is so high, “practically forced” the expansion of the 
letter-grade option on administrators here. 


“Principle among their 
proposals was expanding 
the letter grade ‘as soon as 
possible.’ ” | 


eet O TRAIT abi: eee ap tlpe emi es 4545 He 


Office did. The response demonstrated that only 10 percent 
of the students would elect the option. 


@The report shows that 70 percent of the former 
students surveyed—those students who dropped out—said 
they felt the NES adversely affects grad school admissions. 
In fact, recent figures released by UCSC show that 92 
percent of those who applied to grad school were accepted. 
And while the national average of acceptance to medical 
schools is 45 percent, 54 percent of the UCSC grads who 
applied were accepted. 

@ The report of the EAI officials suggests that 85 percent 
of former students were influenced in their decision to leave 
UCSC by career or educational goals and that this in turn 
means the NES was ‘“‘too soft’? for them. However, in 
response to open-ended questions on this matter, only 50 
percent could be said to have left due to the incapacity of 
UCSC to meet their career purposes. 

© Of the former students asked in open-ended questions, 
which are not considered statistically reliable, ‘5 out of 39 
comments mentioned problems with the NES, while 10 
specifically mentioned the excellence of the system. 


Enrollment survey error charged 


students accepted or did not accept UCSC, and to discover 
why UCSC’s attrition rate is so high—nearly 50 percent. 

The main problem with collecting the NES data, Yale 
said, was how to count the undecided category of responses. 
He added his team decided it was just as bad for a student to 


- be unclear about the merits of the NES as to believe that the 


NES would hurt his or her chances at grad school. Yale said 
the report includes repeated recommendations that the 
administration make statistics available on the acceptance 
percentage of UCSC graduates to professional schools. 


Another part of the NES “undecided” problem, said 
Yale, also points to poor communication. Yale said that 
there was not a single good description of the NES in any 
UCSC brochure or in the catalog. 

Currently an addition to the catalog which describes the 
NES and lists university standards for it is being prepared 
by the Undergraduate Curriculum Committee. Recently hired 
admissions director Al Jackson, who looks hopefully to the 
catalog addition, is hoping a sample evaluation will also be 
included. 


In the report, Yale states that the more clear the 


he @ Overall, among former students responding to open- institution is to itself, the more likely it is to attract students 

= ended questions, complaints were leveled against the who will probably complete their education at that institu- 

- ~ After summarizing the survey findings at a September IT availability of classes and the “horrible” quality of several tion—and the clarity of what is recorded in the institutional 

he 1978 meeting before UCSC’s top administrative personne! board offerings. literature is an important part of this “interactive mix.” 
and faculty leaders, EAI spokespersons ‘listed their re- © A substantial dialogue took place between UCSC staff SE 

er commendations. Principle among them was expanding the | Members and EAI spokespersons at the meeting, in which 


letter grade option ‘“‘as soon as possible.” The meeting 
resulted in a 250 page document which was summarized by 
the chancellor’s retention task force. The summary was 
then distributed widely among faculty and, Levy said, the 
smaller report figured prominently in the Academic Senate’s 
decision to expand the option. 


An independent examination of comments and statistics 
referring to the narrative evaluation system (NES) in the 
EAI report found— 

@ The report states that 80 percent of the potential 
“leavers” and 60 percent of the “stayers are concerned” 
that NES ‘‘adversely affects’’ their chances for admission to 
graduate school, while responses tallied on the survey to this 
specific question show that only 40 percent of the leavers 
and 19 percent of the stayers are worried about the NES. 

© To the question of adding the grade option to the NES, 
the statistics show that 66 percent of all students approved, 
while 25 percent disapproved. But in the transcript of the 
verbal presentation, EAI spokespersons say only 9 percent 
strongly disagreed. 

@ Although the EAI survey did not ask students if they 
would choose the grade option if offered, another random 
sampling conducted by the UCSC Planning and Analysis 


the staff clearly questioned the quality of the statistics which. 


lead EAI to “emphasize” expanding the grade option. A 
staff member proposed, for instance, that any “liberals, as 
UCSC students seem to be’”’ would tend to vote for the 
chance of having an option and, since the survey did not 
explain how the data might be used, the results were 
inaccurate. 

EAI president Stephan L. Yale, reached in Los Angeles, 
was disturbed to hear his report was being challenged. Yale 
said he’d “be surprised, if after carefully reading the 
report,” the Ad Hoc Union and other students didn’t find 
that it contained many valuable recommendations. Yale 
said he and his researchers had “‘not been unfair at all to the 
information” gathered from hundreds of surveys, question- 
naires, and personal conversations. 

Yale said the disruption over expansion of the grade 
option was ‘‘an issue which can best be handled in the 
family.’’ He said, ‘there are many people who want'to go to 
UCSC and who are interested in a good liberal arts program 
but are also interested in careers. We feel the data 
demonstrated that offering the option would keep many 
from leaving.” 

Social sciences Dean Bob Adams said the study, which 
cost around $20,000 was intended to define reasons why 
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Tuition on 


Is tuition inevitable at UC? The answer is yes, according 
to the participants in a forum on tuition held recently at 
Classroom 2. 

UC Vice President Don Swain, Berkeley graduate 
student Jeff Koon, UCSC Social Science Dean Bob 
Adams, and Student Lobby campus coordinator Vince 
Harris all agreed that tuition is only a matter of time. The 
discussion instead focused on the possible ramifications of a 
tuitioin fee and the manner in which it would be imple- 
mented. 

Believe it or not, the $258.00 students pay in fees each 
quarter are not, technically, tuition. Instead, we pay the 
educational fee, which funds financial aid, and registration 
fees, which pay for student services like the Health Center, 


CS 


the way? 


student activities programs, and campus media. 

The state has traditionally picked up the tab for the costs 
of classroom instruction, such as faculty salaries and 
support services. Since 1975, it has also paid for building 
construction and renovation. 

However, inflation and the impact of Proposition 13 have 
significantly curtailed the Legislature’s contribution to the 
University’s pool of funds. UC employees didn’t receive a 
pay increase last year, and may not again this year. Plus, the 
likelihood of declining enrollment around the state puts 
more pressure on the Unversity budget. 

In the face of the state’s shrinking financial commitment 
to the University, many observers feel the only option is to 
implement some sort of tuition fee. This brings up a number 


of questions, many of which were addressed at the forum. 

Harris and Koon were quick to point out that the 
imposition of tuition would significantly curtail access of 
third world and other low-income students to UC. Such a 
curtailment would be aided, they believe, by the likelihood 
that the educational fee, now funding financial aid, would be 
used to support academic instruction. 

Koon questioned whether there would be some trade off 
for the implementation of tuition, allowing students greater 
input into University decision-making processes. In par- 
ticular, there was concern that the implementation of tuition 
would bring about a unitary fee structure (where students 
would pay one fee, instead of the present two or three). 

—Ben Slay 
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n. Fearing defeat of a mail ballot revote of the grade/ ment to NES; it’s reaffirming a commitment to the grade discontinued after two years. Berkeley redirects were fm © 
1e evaluation option in the Academic Senate, several opponents _ option,” said Levy who expressed the belief that in two Promised they could go to Berkeley if they attended UCSC fi < 
of to the option have called for a special senate meeting to years grades could become widely acceptable at UCSC. _ for two years. g 
a discuss establishment of a compromise two-year trial period | UCSC. “This would be the only slightly acceptable compromise ~ 
rd for the option. Politics Professor Peter Euben, who voted “This is part of the same ploy as the grade option: the Which could reaffirm our commitment to NES in any — 
€ against the original proposal three weeks ago, commented, undermining of the NES. If all this means the demise of the Way.” Said Levy. — 
“It looks like the mail vote will just reaffirm the original | NES then let’s not draw it out twomore years down the road Chairman of the Academic Senate Paul Niebanck, me) 
fF vote.” until nobody cares, because all of us who do will be gone,” though he admitted mixed feelings on the trial period 0) 
er Acting Cowell Provost Karl Lamb, another outspoken —_ added Levy. proposal, reiterated Levy’s fears that in two years grades [iN 
r- opponent to the original proposal, agreed, “I suspect that the Levy suggested the commitment to Berkeley redirects WOuld be well established at UCSC. “ After two years there | 
yn vote will be in favor of the grade option...Of course, 'd be could be fulfilled by providing the grade/evaluation option WOuld be more advocates of the grade option than there are [A _, 
ts delighted if I’m wrong.” for only redirect students. The option would then be "OW because there would be students and faculty who will n 
Euben noted that the senate’s approval of the original have experienced grades and, by their standards, benefited 4 
Ly proposal has created an obligation to many prospective from them,” he said. ©. 
students. He listed the commitment made to Berkeley re- Niebanck also said, “‘The money is on a re-affirmationof [i C 
directs as a major reason why he and other ae Grads make good the original Senate vote in the mail ballot.” The special § 
would support the two-year grade/evaluation option. “We meeting was initiated by a petition of ten voting Senate $ 
need a two-year trial period to fulfill our commitment to ; Asan te __.|_ members gathered by Lamb. oa 
many of the Berkeley redirects, and also to give us time We are going through a period of time in which potential Adam Gardney < 
enough to turn around misconceptions about Santa Cruz,” } 4PPlicants, their mothers and counselors, and even some So 
he said, noting that probably 300 Berkeley redirects were | Current UCSC students are questioning the effectiveness of 
informed by faculty phone recruiters that UCSC had a | the narrative evaluation system in gaining entrance to 
grade/evaluation option. graduate schools. Some of these questions, perhaps, can be 
“The people I talked to on the phone who wanted grades | 298wered by examining recently compiled data from the 
) were also very enthusistic about NES, yet they still wanted | UCSC alumni office. 
the option,” said Euben. “I only told those people who From a survey of last year’s graduates, the study reveals 
asked about grades. I told them I thought they are unnecessary, | that 30 percent applied to graduate school and 92 percent 
but I did tell them they had the option,” he added. -were accepted, 24 percent are currently enrolled. 50 percent 
Lamb maintained that he has the same basic objections to [Of the 1978 graduate class responded to the survey. 
the trial period as he has to the original grade/evalution A survey of pyschology majors intending to graduate 
option proposal. “‘I still believe it will be destructive for ] spring of 1978 revealed that out of the 27 percent who had 
3 Santa Cruz, but this (compromise) may be the most we can | applied to graduate school, 74 percent had been accepted 
salvage at this point,” said Lamb. and 16 percent were placed on waiting lists. 
Euben, however, maintained that the affect of the trial Princeton’s graduate program in politics accepted 13 
a grade option depended on student and faculty responses to | students for the fall of 1978. Three of those were UCSC 
- it. “What matters is the spirit in which we take this, I can’t | students. ; 
of see how grades can automatically change Santa Cruz” said In the fall of 1978 78 people with UCSC degrees 
ty, Euben. “It puzzles me that people think themselves power-_ | (including 1978 graduates) applied to at least one medical _ Unitad Arnists 


Two year test for grades? 


less against the influence of grades.” 

If the trial period is accepted Lamb said, “It will only be a 
compromise to the extent that proponents of the grade 
option will be recognizing a commitment to NES as one of 
the vital aspects of this campus...and it would be recognizing 
student opinion on the matter.” 

Student Representative on the Curricular Committee and 
member of the Ad Hoc Union Chip Levy disagreed with 
Lamb. “I’m totally against it. It’s not reaffirming a commit- 
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Join us for a Gourmet 


school; 42 (54 percent) were accepted. The national 
average is 45 percent while the california average is 38 
percent. In the UC system the averages are: UCB; 46 
percent, UCSD; 44 percent, UCD; 44 percent, and UCLA; 
30 percent. 

From the graduating class of 1978, 20 students applied to 
‘at least one medical school; 14 (or 70 percent) of these were 
accepted. This can be compared to an acceptance of 44 
percent at UCD. : 
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, 280 Locus cull 42 ce Ae er 
GOE-A175 AES O7E8. Goqee. 460120 Moa oe Nothing in the past few years has impassioned the heart 
— of this campus like the letter grade controversy. 
There have been other times of questioning and dedicated 


protest, but never have students, faculty, administrators and 

staff spent so much energy on one issue in so short a time. 

: Letter grades are just the tip of the iceberg, for students 

; y (and many faculty) will now being to question other recent 

e : changes on campus—The Reorganization being first on the 
: list. 


FOR THE CONNOWSCU ee 


everyone’s overriding concern. During the past seven days 
there have been some ups, downs and contributing factors to 
UCSC’s armageddon: 

@ A special meeting of the Academic Senate has been 
called for Monday, Feb. 26 at 3 pm in Classroom 2. While 
the agenda has not been finalized as of this writing, much or 
all of it will deal with letter grades. The meeting will open 
with one hour of general discussion in which students, faculty 
and others present can debate the issue. It will be followed 
by the introduction of a resolution which says, essentially, 
that there will be a review of our student performance 
evaluation standards in two years—regardless of whether 
the grade “option” becomes law or not. Under the rules of 
the senate,it does not appear that the resolution will be 
legally binding. 

@ The senate’s mail-in referendum on the issue will end at 
5 pm on Monday, March 12 and the ballots will be counted 
the following morning. (It will take a simple majority—not 
two-thirds—to overturn the grade “‘option.”’) If grades are 
upheld, the senate’s new policy will go before the UC 
Academic Council on March 14. In order to get final 
approval, it must go before the UC Academic Assembly, 
probably sometime in May. 


me WATSON ON STAGE cocker price 


for the historic Vanguard “Letter grades are just the 


Two-fers.. .c RECORDS tip of the iceberg.” 


@ Even though we will not know for a few weeks—or 
months—whether we’ll have a grade “option,” Berkeley 
redirects are still being told that we will. In response to this 
misleading if not unethical practice, some students may go 
as - g to court to seek a legal injunction stopping it. Even if the 
$8.98 Mfrs. 1* pee K. senate reaffirms letter grades in its March vote, the 
@ Sugg. List Price injunction would hopefully prevent people from promising 
| Vs = grades to prospective students until it is finally approved by 
SALE THRU 8 the UC Academic Assembly in May—thus essentially 
“ nullifying any positive effect the grade “option” will have on 

enrollment figures for next year. 

@ Another nullifying effect may be the fact that after only 
one day of distribution, 149 students have signed state- 
ments saying that they will graduate early or transfer out if the 
grade “option” in all classes is adopted. That could 
represent a loss of up to $419,000 in education, registration, 


college membership, housing and food service fees next 
year. Such a loss could lead to some severe financial 
difficulties, and it must be remembered that these 149 
signatures were gathered in only one day. The figure could 
double or triple. 


@ Meanwhile, the lobbying effort appears to be changing 
the minds of some faculty and the degree of student outrage 
over grades has prompted some professors to declare their 
opposition in front of TV cameras. Monday’s Celebration 
of Basic Values was the largest rally in years and received 
press coverage from Los Angeles to Sacramento. Op- 
position to grades by many of UCSC’s founding faculty has 


: . led to at least one unusual accusation. One professor told an 
MIDNIGHT . anti-grade organizer that he thought ‘‘old guard” faculty 
; were paying students to fight the grade “option.” Says the 

BN ue SEES me organizer, ‘“‘I only wish they. were.” 


@ Insiders now give the senate a 3 in 10 chance of 
overturning the grade “option.” While not terribly opti- 
mistic, those odds are better than they were a week ago. 
Continued lobbying, legal action and strong protest could 
still turn it around. But regardless of what the ballots say 
when counted on March 13, one thing is now clear: 
determined opposition to the grade option and other threats 
to our basic values will not end with that vote. 
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UCSC action may affect 


by Clifford A. Welch 


The UCSC Academic Senate’s recent decision to expand 
the letter-grade option, made in an effort to increase 
enrollments here, could jeopardize all non-traditional insti- 
tutions of higher education, national educators say. 

“If UCSC fell out, it would be doing a disservice to the 
whole system,” said Joan Knapp, a researcher for the 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton, N.J. Among 
eastern universities UCSC is seen as the traditional of the 
non-traditional institutions, Knapp explained, and any 
move to weaken its innovative programs would ‘“‘be like 
giving a death shot” to UCSC’s imitators. 

After surveying some 50 graduate school admissions 
offices, Knapp said UCSC ‘seemed to have no trouble” 
(with admissions) and this is specified “right up front” in the 
report. Knapp did say graduate admissions officers do not 
generally like the great amount of paper work that accom- 
panies written evaluation transcripts, but mainly the ice was 
broken long ago by UCSC and the admissions officers have 
gotten ‘‘used” to the system. 


‘The way to overcome grad school reactions is not by 
getting rid of it (the narrative evaluation system) but by 
adding programs which will better meet the needs of stu- 
dents,” she said. 

Professor Robert Grose, director of institutional research 
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Hampshire 
College 
Amhers, Marwecheem / 01002 


To Whom It May Concern: 


" This letter is written on behalf of » 4 student 
and advisee of mine for over two years. In additiona’ to having 
taught him as a student in my course on The Legal Profession, I have 
supervised his field work and I have watched his progress as a scholar. 
He is now embarking on an independent study project for his bivision LII 
work by studying several social agencies dealing with children in Syracuse, 
New York. My impression is that his Division III work will be of high 
quality, 


performs especially well in independent study projects and he has 
_the capactty to take them through to fruition; he ts self-disciplined 
Wd ts able to complete reading assignments on specific topics and to 
digest and relate the subject matter to other pertinent fields of interest. 
In spring, 1973, he did a participant observation study of the Greenfield, 
Massachusetts Juvenile Court and elicited some interesting data on the 
role of lawyer as advocate and as therapist. He has also worked with 
several social agencies in New York, linking this experience with readings 
on bureaucracy and he has developed a significant understanding for the 
process of adwinistration in social agencies. 


& 


Having myself been trained as a lawyer, I have absolutely no doubt that 

has the discipline, perseverance and inclination to do quite well 
in law school. He also has an aptitude for analyzing complex problems 
and @ penchant for good working relationships with colleagues and fellow 
students. If he slould decide to go to law school or do graduate work 
in the area of public administration, I feel that he is competent and 
motivated to perform very well in either career. 


Hampshire College is predicated on the belief that a student maximizes 
his or her education by working independently with adequate supervision 
in specific areas of interest. exemplifies the student who thrives 
in this medium and his career at this college has been characterized by 
high performance. I am very impressed with his ability to integrate 
substantial bodies of knowledge from various disciplines. I have enjoyed 
greatly working with him as an advisor, teacher and examiner. J 
FBO choc 
LL 
Cy ee eres 
E. Oliver Fowlkes 
Chair Legal Studies Program 
EOF: fd Assdstant Professor of Law 
¥ 


r 


HAMPSHIRE GPA 


for the University of Massachusetts, agreed that the NES 
“takes some adjustment” but it is “something that should be 
cherished.’’ He said that the ‘‘unique character” of the 
system nearly demands a “fairly good review” among 
admissions agents. “It takes more time for the admissions 
committee to review the applicants but they agree a great 
deal is gained in the specificity of detail offered by the 
evalutations,” Grose said. ; 

Grose expressed his general belief that UCSC’s possible 
expansion of the letter-grade option was due to a “tendency 
in times of threatened entrenchment when the anxious fall 
back on tried and true behaviour.”’*The problem, he said, 
was in finding the students who are willing to take control of 
their own education. Grose suggested a primary audience 
might be among third year transfer students who would have 
a better understanding of their educational needs. 

A major problem with the NES is its great bulk—it’s 
much easier for admissions officers to evaluate a grade point 
average, both Knapp and Grose said. The most successful 
response to this problem they said, was the inclusion in the 
transcripts of a cover letter, prepared by the student and his 
or her advisor and~approved by the registrar, which 


summarizes the student’s general achievements during his 
or her course of study. 


Hampshire College, located in Amherst, Mass., could be 
said to have a successful transcript program which incorpor- 
ates the cover letter design. Admissions director Robert 
Devr said 45 percent of their graduates go on to leadership 
roles in graduate school. In competition for professional 
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/ ITU OF ACTIVITY 


ine .utive 


—Special Problems in Social Service Dates or_ Spring, 1973 
Tera 


Pield Work 


is a remarkable young man. Bright, eager, sensitive 
and willing to take on as much work as he can and still create 
more challenges for himself. Por example, he initially wanted to 
start a mini-tutorial service for disadvantaged children in Molyoke 
for his field project. He abandoned this idea as he explored it 
further and he abandoned it before any commitments had been made. 


In each phase of this particular course his work was at a 
Division III level and clearly superior. 


Whitelaw Wilson, Associate Professor 
Tnstructor 


Inclusive 


TITLE OP ACTIVITY American Literary Landscape Dates or_Pajl, 1973 
Tere 


It is hard to imagine tackling anything without the gest 
and enthusiasm and air of concentrated interest that he brought 
to the tasks and interests of this course, He was among a company 
of highly motivated students who helped unoktrusively to make the 
course work in spite of its overwhelming and rather cumbersome size. 


is a keen, direct, perceptive, articulate student. 
As he says in his evaluation, he found ways to participate. In the 
large section his presence was felt, his quiet questions or comments 
were penetrating and reflective, and his contribution to the smaller 
groups, when we held them, was highly supportive and contributive. 


Pauid Smith. Professor of English 
nstructor 


Inclusive 


TITLE OP ACTIVITY Bio-social Human Adaptation Dates or Fall. 1972 


Tera 


was among a handful of students in this rather 
large course, which considered a wide range of complicated, sometimes 
confusing and contradictory material in an inter-discplinary way, 
who showed his ability to think analytically and dialectically. 
He wrote a number of short papers, on such sepsce as “nature and 
culture", “race*, and the difference in the biological and anthro- 
pological perspective in ecological studies. He regualrly attended 
lectures, films, and tutorials, and used the “partner system” 
advantageously. 


Me also made an effort to do independent research on “dio-social 
adaptation” by making an expedition into the wilderness, that this 
proved abertive, due to snow and generally inclement weather, 
served as a learning experience for hin. 


has a fine ability to ask good, difficult questions, 
and te think through ways that they might be answered. His able 


mind and amiable personality made his presence in the course a 
Pleasure for instructors and other students. 


Hii wes Associate Professor 8 
HAMPSHIRE EVALUATION 


school acceptance, 80 percent whe jo try to get into medical 


school are accepting and 90 percent are accepted to law 


school, he said. 

John Scharr, professor of politics here, said that of the 
applicants to the UCSC History of Consciousness program 
program those from Hampshire were superior and he lauded 
them their transcript design. 

Hampshire College, with an enrollment of less than 1500 
students, was founded in 1970 on inspiration from UCSC. 
But, while an official transcript from UCSC says nothing 
about the unique nature of the university, the Hampshire 
transcript clearly lays out the specifics of the school 
program. 

At Hampshire a student progresses through three division 
levels to graduation over about a four year period. The first 
division requires the student to design a program of courses 
to meet a loose “basic studies” description. The second 
division is called “Concentration” and specifies that the 
student focus his or her interest on a specific field. In the 
concentration the student is supposed to develop an ability 
to ask good questions and acquire a meaningful knowledge 
of the field—childcare, for instance. Division three, called 
‘Advanced Studies,” usually takes a year to complete. 
The student uses courses and independent studies to 
produce a final thesis or project which reflects what the 
student has learned within his or her own interest. 

The requirements of each division are designed by the 
student in consultation with an advisor. At the end of each 
period of study, the student takes an examination which 
challenges thé fulfillment of the student’s initial goals. 

This all comes out in a neat transcript, including a table of 
contents. Preceeding the actual evaluations are both the 
description of the Hampshire academic program and one- 
page letter written by the student’s advisor, qualitatively 
evaluating the student’s individual characteristics. 

Compared to UCSC evaluations, the Hampshire records 
are more specific and pointed. Generally, the first line sums 
up the student's overall performance in something which 
comes close to the definition of a letter-grade. The body of 
the evaluation outlines specifically the student's work and 
the quality of it and a final paragraph or line speaks 
generally of the student’s personality. 


other progressive institutions 


According to Devr’s figures, which are only slightly — 


higher than UCSC’s grad school admission statistics, the 
Hampshire system works well. But Knapp points out that 
there is a real need for non-traditional schools to cooperate 
in the design of professional record keeping standards. 
“Some written evaluations are really bad,”’ she said. 

However, Knapp said, UCSC has inspired some 15 other 
institutions like Hampshire and because of this.she “cannot 
believe the NES is a major reason why students aren’t 
enrolling.” 

The expansion of the letter-grade option, said Devr, is 
“the camel in the tent. It’s bound to cause an erosion of your 
basic principles.” 
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City on a Hill Press — 15 February, 


We appreciate receiving letters on issues 
of interest to City on a Hill readers. But 
due to space limitations, we must request 
that letters be no longer than one double- 
spaced typed page. All submissions be- 
come become property of the Press (be- 
cause after certain point we tend to lose 
everything). Letters should be submitted 
no later than 5 p.m. Tuesday. 

a —Thanks 


PLAYING THE 
OPTIONS 


Dear Editor: 

I am opposed to the letter grade option 
recently approved by the Academic Senate. 
Iam not so much concerned by any harm it 
might do, because I suspect few students 
will choose grades in place of evaluations; 
but I am very much concerned that the 
option solves the wrong problem—and 
there certainly is no good in that. 

Three reasons are normally given for 
favoring the grade option: that graduate 
and professional schools discriminate against 
evaluations, that students leave UCSC 
because they cannot get grades when they 
wish them, and that prospective students fail 
to apply because the lack of grades makes 
us appear too unserious. 

As to the discrimination, Professor Edgar 


in last week’s CHP showed that it does not | 


exist. Our admission rates to medical 
schools are very high; so they are, I 
believe, to graduate and other professional 
schools. As to the reasons for dropping 
out, the recently completed Enrollment 
Analysis study of retention purports the 
lack of grades to be a principal reason for 
leaving or thinking about doing so. But that 
is a subjective reason whose actual strength 
is hard to assess; in any case, whatever its 


actual strength, it might be balanced (or - 


outweighed) by the attaction of evaluations. 
Not only could that report not assess the 
positive effects of evaluations; it admitted 
that every school must have some appro- 
priate drop-out rate which reflects the 
degree of fit between student and university. 
The question—altogether unanswered—is 
whether our own drop-out rate is higher or 
lower than it should be, or just right. 

As to our appeal to high school seniors, 
we clearly have a problem but we do not 
know if narrative evaluations are a part of 
it. If we assume that they are, then the best 
way to solve it is to pursue aggressively the 
success of the NES in gaining graduate 
school admisssions; the facts are on our 
side, but not made much use of in our 
enrollment efforts. 

So there seem to me no convincing 
reasons for considering a grade option. 
And yet the NES suffers one serious 
deficiency which is now being overlooked: 
in large classes evaluations tend to be 
meaningless or altogether absent. As one 
who reads many coniplete transcripts I am 
occasionally taken aback at all the course 
descriptions,’ without*mention of the stu- 
dent, which merely take up space and the 
reader’s time. If anything calls the NES 
into questions, it’s this periodic, certainly 
too frequent, abuse. 

One of the two solutions will have to be 
adopted. We can reaffirm the NES and 
help instructors in large courses Compose 
informative evaluations; this might mean, 
for example, inserting the proper evaluative 
adjectives in blanks which describe the 


work that had to be done to passthe course. 
A good bit of thought would have to go 
into doing this well and avoiding simple 
rankings or other grade-substitutes. 

Or we can require grades in courses 
above a certain size, with an agreed upon 
cutoff so that neither student nor instructor 
need worry about having his motives ques- 
tioned. What the appropriate cutoff might 
be would also need careful thought. 

I would be prepared to support either of 
these options; this means admitting to 
myself that even grades are to be preferred 
to no evaluation whatever. but that is the 
issue—as concerns the NES—that I think 
should be debated, and solved without 
undue delay. 

Cordially, 
Pavel Machotka 
Provost, College V 


UCSC LIVES 


Dear Editor: 

In spite of the fact the S.F. Chronicle 
has written up UCSC’s obituary, the dream 
at Santa Cruz is not dead. That is, however, 
one of the possibilities it faces. This is a 
crucial time in the school’s history; decisions 
currently being made will have a great 
effect now as well as 10 and 20 years from 
now. Undoubtedly, reorganization will be 
looked back upon as either the hero or 
villain of the time. 

The NES system, religious studies, and 
to a lesser extent, the humanities, are being 
threatened by proposed changes that would 
seriously weaken the entire university. 
Rather than this being a time when the 
students and faculty of all boards and 
programs wait for their names to be called 


before speaking out, the entire UCSC 


community should work together to support 
and strengthen the alternative approach to 
education. If the cause of declining enroll- 
ment is a shift in student interest towards 
worries (unnecessary anyway) about jobs 
and professional schools, as the Chronicle 
reports, this is all the more evidence society 
needs an alternative school. 

Chaos has a beauty all it’s own. Let’s 
hope this time will looked back upon as a 
crisis that bolstered the refreshing apprach 
UCSC has taken toward education and 
made it popular once again. 

Dave Tracey 
P.S. A perfect example of not working 
together is Chancellor Sinsheimer’s letter 
to the editor in the Friday, Feb. 9 S.F. 
Chronicle. In it, he blatantly lies that the 
faculty has voted in the grade option. We 
all agree misconceptions about UCSC are 
a major problem in declining enrollments, 
it’s unfortunate our chancellor chooses to 
continue them in the press. 


A PROUD GRAD 


Dear Editor: 

I am a UCSC graduate (Kresge °77) 
preparing to go to graduate school else- 
where, and only wish to say I'm proud I 
was able to participate in such a good 
community of learning, rather than be 
processed by an assembly line of informa- 
tion. 

If being able to initiate my own education 
and to learn Aow to think rather than what 
to think is out of place in the rest of the 
educational system today, then to me it 
still seems obvious that it is the rest of the 
system that needs to change, and not us. 

Nate Scoble 
235 Cayuga St., S.C. 95062 
425-1987 


WE DESERVE IT 


An Open Letter to Chancellor Robert 
Sinsheimer: 
Dear Chancellor Sinsheimer: 

This letter is to request the holding of a 
campus-wide student referendum to deter- 
mine student feelings on the issue of the 
grade option. 

The Academic Senate’s purview has 
traditionally been restricted primarily to 
matters of an academic nature. However, 
since the move towards grades has been 
made on the basis of budgetary criteria— 
the problem of declining enrollments—and 
because the adoption of the grade option 
may touch on all aspects of student life at 
UCSC, I question whether the Academic 
Senate is legally qualified to be the sole 
judge of the need for grades. 

Thus, there is some administrative legi- 
timacy in a request for a student referendum 
on this question. But more importantly, the 
grade option will quite possibly alter the 
quality of education students returning to 
UCSC next fall receive, as well as changing 
the meaning of the degrees graduating 
seniors will receive in June. 

I really think you owe it to us. 

Sincerely, 
Ben Slay 
Stevenson 


SEE NO EVIL... 


Dear Editor: 

Ina letter appearing in City on a Hill two 
weeks ago, Kristie Kesel took issue with a 
statement I had made about the Cooperative 
Education Program’s placements with 
Lockheed. 

I had stated, “‘People are being invited 
into a situation where they are being told 
that they needn’t be responsible for their 
actions.” 

Ms. Kesel, in her letter, understood me 
to mean that Coop Ed was telling students 
needn’t be responsible and she took issue 
with me about that. 

However, that” wasn’t my meaning. 
Wheras it is Coop Ed that is inviting 
students to work for Lockheed, it is 
Lockheed that is telling its employees in 
effect that they needn’t be responsible tor 
their actions. 

In the context of Deck Hazen’s article 
this is not clear. In the context of our 
conversation, I believe it was clear. 

I regret this misunderstanding and the 
consequent aspersion cast upon the Coop 
Ed Program. m : 

However, Lockheed does tell its em- 
ployees that the responsibility for the pro- 
duction of lethal weapons in history lies 
with government leaders and not with the 
men and women whose hands actually 
produce them. And to assuage any lingering 
doubts, Lockheed tells them that US policy 
has always rejected the initiation of a 
nuclea attack. But history and public state- 
ments by government officials reveal that 
the United States has been and continues 
to be ready to initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons. In Korea in 1953, with the 
French at Dienbienphu in 1954, in Berlin 
in 1948 and again in 1961 he US has come 
periolously close to unleashing nuclear 
weapons. There are other examples. Fur- 
thermore, public statements by John 
Kennedy (1962), Gerald Ford (1975) and 
Jimmy Carter (1977) have explicitly de- 
fended the US prerogative to initiate such 
use. 


With all due apologies to Ms. Kesel, I 
wonder if these facts alter her appraisal of 
the propriety of offering students an oppor- 
tunity to assist in an enterprise which 
brings us all tangibly closer to the day 
when those weapons will be used. 

Sincerely, 
Philip McManus 


OPEN THE DOOR 


Dear Editor: 

Prison is a heavy burden and a lonely 
one, particularly when you lack the thera- 
peutic touch of communication with caring 
friends. As a first time offender I lack this. 

In short, I am writing this letter in hopes 
that you will publish it and thereby open 
the doors to new friendships. 

In closing, let me emphasize that any 
and all who care enough to write will be 
answered. 

Sincerely, 
George Talbert 
Ser. No. 142-112 
Box 45600 
Lucasville, Ohio 

- 45699 


CHEAP TACTICS 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to attack the attack that the 
Santa Cruz Labor Study Group bestowed 
upon City on a Hill Press. The sensational 
presentation of CHP’s...“true nature’ as 
de facto racism (as revealed in The Spark) 
falls short of being either credible or be- 
lievable. 

As far as ‘true nature’ goes, CHP is ten 
nirvanas above any other UC student 
publication. (UCI's press just published a 
cover picture and story on a wet T-shirt 
contest in Long Beach, featuring several 
lewd photos of one buxom braless exploited 
blonde). CHP has a solid reputation for 
radicalism and an anti-capitalist perspec- 
tive. It has far exceeded the political 
stutters of most student papers nationwide. 

In regards to Lewis Myers’ speech, of 
course it should have been covered and 
printed immediately as major news. But 
given the line of The Spark’s attack, my 
prior journalistic experience tells me that 
Paul Glickman’s explanations of chaotic 
communications leading to a Labor Study 
Group standoff seem well founded. The 
Labor Study Group’s patterned progression 
of defensivenss turned to aggressiveness 
turned to a sensationalist cry of racism is a 
quite predictable and expectable distortion. 
The result is that the Labor Study Group's 
initial point that CHP did not pay enough 
attention to a major issue of racial impor- 
tance is lost in a vendetta-dbyss of slander 
on a usually excellent paper. Too, too bad. 
Cheap tactics killed a valid argument. 

Doriene Golinken 
Stevenson 


SPARK PLUG 


Dear Mr. Glickman: 

In response to your article, “CHP Is 
Not A Country Club” of 2/8/79: We are 
sorry that you found our newsletter, “The 
Spark,”’ personally offensive. Our aim was 
to educate, not to antagonize. Although 
most of the response from the campus 
community has been favorable, your article 
demonstrates that we were less than 100% 
effective in reaching that goal. 


continued on next page 
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UC presents 
hassles to 


3rd world student 


by Laurie Hines 
Women’s Studies Collective 


Third World students, particularly Third World women, 
are a rarity at UC Santa Cruz. Orisha Hodges, a reentéring 
Black woman, discussed some of the problems she’s 
encountered since applying for admission at UCSC. 

Attaining entrance to the UC system was difficult for 
Orisha, ironically because of groups created to assist 
students at the university. After she applied for admission to 
UCSC through the EOP department, Orisha received three 
lengthy sets of forms to fill out: admission, financial aid, and 
EOP applications. Orisha had difficulty completing the 
extensive forms. She wanted help, but didn’t know where to 
go. She lived over a hundred miles away from the Santa 
Cruz EOP office. She struggled through the application, 
submitted them, and assumed the EOP office would process 
the entire package. 

Only when several of her applications wére lost did 
Orisha become aware that little contact exists between 
bureaucratic departments. She was never told that the 
departments do not communicate with each other. No 
department would accept responsibility for the loss of her 
application; Orisha’s frustration mounted as she was told to 
re-submit forms and processing fees. Re-submitting the 
forms was a senseless waste of time and money. In addition, 
her admission to Santa Cruz remained uncertain for several 
months. 


Two months into the fall quarter at UCSC, Orisha’s 
previous college credit was questioned by the registrar. 
Twenty-eight units were not recognized by the registrar. 
Twenty-eight units were not recognized by the UCSC 
evaluations (transfer) board. Orisha’s student status was 
questioned, her financial aid eligibility was jeopardized. 
EOP could not participate in the evaluation process. Orisha 
began a long and frightening process of filing petitions 
comparing the class descriptions of her previous college and 
comparable classes at UCSC. The petitions were submitted 
to the registrar’s office. Again, EOP had no voice in the 
evaluations. 

Orisha also applied for financial aid. She feels that the 
“burden of proof” of eligibility is upon the student who 
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humbly applies to institutions (such as the State Scholarship 
Service or CSS) that are beyond his or her control. The 
student is dependent upon these impersonal institutions, 
which determine financial aid eligibility and thus profoundly 
affect a Third World student’s chances of receiving an equal 
education. It is ironic that government efforts to create 
helpful agencies for students (such as EOP and Financial 
Aid) become stumbling blocks. The lack of communication 
and cooperation present a maze the student must wander 
through to get his/her reward. 

Programs such as monthly check disbursement make 
budgeting difficult for Orisha. As a mother with five 
children, she would like to stock up on staple items once a 
quarter, but monthly financial aid disbursement makes this 
impossible. Orisha says other women who have children 
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and depend on financial aid share her sentiments. 

Finally, Santa Cruz social life is not minority oriented; 
this problem affects minority students living both on and off 
campus. Orisha feels that the Santa Cruz merchants have 
yet to properly recognize Black music, Black food, Black 
hairproducts, etc. The Black church and the Black Student 
Alliance are the only organizations available for Black 
social interaction. Since she is not church-oriented, Orisha 
is left only with functions sponsored by the Black Student 
Alliance. As a result of this isolation, Orisha has become 
involved with a small group of students called ‘People of 
Diaspora” who wish to alleviate the cultural and social 
problems of the Santa Cruz community while attending 
college. Orisha is beginning to make niches where there arc 
none. 


Letters continued 


It is curious that you label us “elitist 
leftists” and “libelous” for characterizing 
the CHP editors as de facto racist and 
narrow-minded. By your own admission, 
the Press has almost no Third World 
staffmembers, has made no effort to correct 
this problem and furthermore has failed to 
adequately cover Third World issues. That 
is what was meant by de facto facism: the 
absence of news about racism because 
racism no longer appears to be an issue; the 
assumption that Third World issues can 
only be covered by Third World people, 
and are of interest only to Third World 
people. We feel that the press must assume 
responsibility for informing its readers 
about racism. 

We must also take issue with your 
accusation that we lied and distorted reality 
in our newsletter. On the contrary, it was 
your article that did so; you were given 
false information (for instance that we had 
agreed to re-write our article, or that the 
editors’ decision was solely on journalistic 
style and “appeal”’), but rather than check- 
ing with us first, you let anger overtake 
-your better judgement. Responsible jour- 
nalism would have dictated that you at- 
tempt to hear both sides, since you were 
not even directly involved. 

In closing, we would like to reiterate that 


Lewis Myers’ speech relates directly to all 
of us. He addresses the questions of the 
sublimation of racism, the role of the 
media, and what part students can play in 
the fight against racism and national op- 
pression. A tape of the speech is available: 
we may be reached through Student Acti- 
vities Office. 

The Santa Cruz Labor Study Group 


We stand by Mr. Glickman’s account 
of the events in dispute. The piece on 
Lewis Myer’s speech was not rejected 
because of the political content, as you 
imply. In fact, it was not rejected at all. 
Our understanding was that the transcript 
was going to be rewritten into news article 
form for the February 1, issue of City ona 
Hill. Instead, the Spark was printed and 
CHP was accused of political censorship. 

—Ed. 


POLICE HARASSMENT 


Dear Editor: 

On Tuesday evening, January 30th, at 
about 7:30 p.m., as a passenger and I were 
driving to my home which is located on 
Western Drive, we were pulled over by the 
University police just a few houses away 
from my home. I was asked to show my 
drivers license and told that I was stopped 
for not allowing all those cars on my right to 
proceed before me at the intersection near 


the main entrance to campus. Another 
University police car pulled up and two 
more officers got out and surrounded me in 
an intimidating way and I was then told 
that I resembled some ‘wanted’ person and 
that my body must be inspected for any 
marks of identification before I could leave. 
And so, right there along the road in the 
emotionally charged atmosphere of flashing 
lights, armed officers, and my neighbors, I 
was made to partially undress. Nothing 
was said to me until a third University 
police car pulled up with a Sergeant in it 
who ordered that I be taken to the University 
police station. I asked that I be allowed to 
explain to my passenger who was looking 
on in fearful disbelief, what was happening. 
Instead I was searched and driven by 
police car to the University police station. 
At no time were any ‘rights’ ever read to 
me. 

Inside the station I was again made to 
partially disrobe so that my body could be 
inspected for even more identifying marks. 
When none were found I was told that I 
could leave and that a summons would be 
issued. I then asked for the names of those 
officers involved in my detainment to 
which an officer replied that he didn't want 
to get any more involved in the incident 
and so wouldn't give me the names. I left. 

The police may justify their sort of weird 
actions in some logical way. However. no 


rationalization excuses their blatant dis- 
regard of my civil liberties or compensates 
me for public humiliation I have suffered 
as a result of actions perpetrated by the 
University of California police in a private 
neighborhood. Events of this sort can only 
foster more misunderstanding and will not 
easily be forgotten. 

K. Browne 


ROTKIN RATES 


Dear Editor: 

Local elections don’t often spark much 
public controversy, and I'm afraid that the 
upcoming City Council elections will suffer 
from public apathy that has grown rampant 
in the last few years. 

I've looked at all the candidates, and 
I've also seen what the past council has 
done. From all of this, it’s clear to me that 
Mike Rotkin has the experience. the best 
position on the issues, and because of his 
support from neighborhood groups. I think 
he can accomplish a few creative and 
worthwhile projects as a Council member. 

The conservatives took (more like 
“bought’’) the last elections. and we've 
nothing but trouble from them. I hope you. 
and all of your readers will support Mike— 
Thank you. 


Mary Strunk 
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by Deck Hazen 
“Nt (the university) serves society almost slavishly. 
The Uses of the University by Clark Kerr. 


Although Clark Kerr did not know it at the time (and 
denied it later) his description ofthe “multiversity” proved 
truer than most imagined. At the time he wrote The Uses of 
the University (1963), higher education in this country was 
looking out at a vast horizon of resources and students. 
Innovative programs were springing up like daisies, educa- 
jonal philosophy was pushing its traditional limitations, and 
in that mixture, UCSC was born. 

Santa Cruz began “‘on the edge” and that very quality 
made it the most desired institution in the U.S. Students, 
rejected from Santa Cruz had to “settle” for Berkeley, 
Harvard, or Oxford. But beginning in the early 1970s, le 
(including the new UCSC Chancellor Mark Christensen) 
began talking about an “era of scarcity.” 

_ From that time there have been several determining 

factors, bringing us to our current predicament: _In this 

period the university became a “mass” institution, 

** .even as late as 1960 there were barely three million 

college students attending colege-level institutions. Cur- 

rently (1974) there are more than eight million students 
attending institutions of higher educaiont, representing 

- fully 50 percent of the 18-21-year-old age group in 

America. (Who Rules the Universities, by David N. 

Smith) 

At the same time, the economic “boom” was slowing 
down, demanding reductions in state spending; 

_» “In the last analysis, the only way to ammelorate the 
fiscal crisis in the schools and colleges is to place 
production and distribution of education on a more 
‘efficient’ basis. This includes abandoning traditional 
liberal arts programs . . . and substituting ‘career 
education.” (The Fiscal Crisis of the State by James 
O’Connor.) 

The student movement peaked first in 1968 with Columbia, 

Chicago, and San Francisco State uprisings; and later in 

1970 with Kent State. This left a bad taste in many mouths— 

Ronald Reagan not the least among them (and he was the 

goverir. ) 

; With a shrinking economy came a shrinking of the labor 
market, MA’s and Ph.D.’s began driving cabs and washing 
dishes. The large corporate interests who had initially 
spear-headed the drive for educational expansion (getting 
taxpayers to fund the training of ‘their’ workers) found 
themselves with an unneeded and unwanted surplus. 

_ At this same time, UCSC had a rapid tumover in 

administrative leadership. Christensen was ousted by the 
faculty in 1975 after one brief year (and an abortive “‘re- 
aggregation”’ plan.) Angus Taylor became the ‘lame-duck’ 
chancellor until the fall of 1977 when Robert Sinsheimer 
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was brought in (beating out noted sociologist Kai Erikson 
for the job.) 

Today, most people on campus are concentrating on the 
ternal” features of the problems: Proposition 13, mandated 
cuts from the UC system-wide, Brown’s budget cuts, a 
tendency for cultural conservatism, the threats of closing 


the campus (from UC president Saxon, Jerry Brown, and . 


UCB Chancellor Albert Bowker.) 

The UCSC administration, too, has concentrated on 
these external features — using them to justify re-organiza- 
tion, staff and faculty cut-backs, programatic cuts and 
changes, and its own failure to resolve the situation. The 
chancellor is fully willing to exercise his authority over the 
us, but he appears less eager to accept the responsibility for 
that power and the damages it has brought to our door. 

The Chronicle article is correct in several important 
ways. The economy is tightening, and people are becoming 
more conservative, and as a result Santa Cruz has lost much 
of its allure. UCSC still tends toward a progressive 
education (though less and less) in a society that is more and 
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The economy is tightening, 
and people are becoming 
more conservative, and as 
a result Santa Cruz has lost 
much of its allure. 
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more hostile to that kind of learning. What the Chronicle 
failed to point out is that there is still a “market” for that 
kind of education, but that the administration has failed to 
attract it (and has even driven it away) by the constant 
erosion of UCSC’s innovative values. 


The continual erosion of the college system, the firing of 
progressive faculty, added bureaucracy, budget cuts, and 
now the introduction of a grade option have all contributed 
to the image that Santa Cruz is a very. “flakey” place 
indeed. The faculty did not initiate this problem, they are 
simply responding to it. Unfortunately, they have chosen 
the wrong way. 

Instead of taking up the reins (dropped by the admini- 
stration) and pushing the campus to clarify and develop its 
vision of progressive education, some faculty members have 
bought into the inevitability of conservative education. 
They have dropped their own reins and have joined the 
administration in academic retreat. 

It is now up to the progressive faculty, students, and staff 
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Beyond the grade option 


to rectity the situation. 

For the moment, the goal appears to be the preservation 
of the NES system. For the moment, the faculty appears to 
be the enemy. Both of these, I believe, are only partially 


’ correct. 


Grades are the immediate problem, and must be addressed. 
But they are only the most visible part of a problem that 
began long ago—The Problem of the degeneration of 
progressive education, and even if the grade decision is 
overturned, that Problem will still be with us. 

The faculty appear to be the enemy, but perhaps more 
accurately, they should be seen as victims (like the rest of 
us) of The Problem. They are only responding to external 
stimuli. 


At'the heart of The Problem sits the UCSC administra- 
tion. The chancellor of this campus is directly responsible 
for everything that goes on at UCSC. Nothing happens here 
(including a vote for grades) without an administrative nod. 
If the faculty knew the administration opposed grades, the 
matter would never. have been brought to a vote. 

Unfortunately, struggle against the administration is a 
very difficult task. As we have learned in the past, they are © 
very good at putting the responsibility for campus problems 
on other agencies such as the Regents, the faculty, “external 
conditions,” campus committees, even “the great majority 
of silent students.” 

The chancellor will tell students that the grade option is 
strictly a matter before the Academic Senate. He will drag 
out a library of books and regulations to prove his point. 
And while this may be true in the books, it does not reflect 
the ‘real-politik’ situation on campus. The chancellor has 
hundreds of ways of applying pressure on the faculty—in 
the extreme, he could threaten to tender his resignation. 
Almost everyone knows that, unless opposed by a massive 
student uprising, the administrative move is the decisive 
move—faculty senates, student governments, and advisory 
committees are only window dressings to mask the admin- 
istration’s near-absolute power. 

The administration on this campus is responsible, not 
only for the introduction of the grade option, but is the 
primary culprit behind The Problem. It is culpable on at 
least four major counts: its failure to provide progressive 
leadership, its failure to recognize UCSC’s fundamental 
values (NES, the college system, progressive faculty, etc.,) 
it failure to recruit new students on the basis of those values, 
and its failure to defend the campus in the face of cut-backs. 
This struggle, as with virtually all other campus struggles, is 
between the students and the administration. 

If students hope to win this struggle, they will have to 
overcome both a recalcitrant administrative bureaucracy, 
and The Problem. Students are now called upon to develop 
their own vision of a progressive education, and then get the 
administration to implement it. Short of that, any single issue 
campaign will simply delay the inevitable. 
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The national insurrection in Nicaragua 


Currently in Nicaragua, the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front (FSLN) is planning the next insurrectional offensive, 
in an attempt to overthrow the Somoza dictatorship. 

Since October of 1977 a series of demonstrations, 


strikes, protests and armed uprisings against the current 


regime has weakened the Somoza family’s forty-four year 
dictatorship of Nicaragua. 

The third of the Somozas to rule Nicaruagua, ““Tachito” 
Somoza, has won Jack Anderson’s (N.Y. Times) title of 
“The world’s greediest ruler...he rules Nicaragua as if it 
were his private estate.’’ The Somoza family controls every 
profitable industry, institution and service in Nicaragua, as 


-well as 30% of all the arable land. 


The vast majority of Nicaraguans live in extreme poverty. 
Adult men, unable to find steady employment are living 


solely on coffee and crackers. Forty percent of the cotton and 


coffee pickers (Nicaragua’s major export item) are women. 
The Nicaraguan woman must accept the least desirable and 
lowest paid tasks in order to scrounge a living for herself and 
her family. 

The Nicaraguan National Guard has been built up by the 
Somozas with aid and support of the United States to 
maintain and uphold the greedy dictators’ and American 
interests. 

In October of 1977 Somoza (with pressure from the 
United States) lifted the martial law and censorship for the 
first time in three years. Revelations exposing official 
corruption and brutality filled the press and a wave of strikes 
occured along with student unrest and demonstrations. 


The Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) had 
been accumulating forces for 15 years. They launched an 
offensive attacking several National Guard barracks in 
different parts of Nicaragua, including one just 30 miles 
outside of the capital city of Managua. The FSLN also 
waged a ‘low keyed offensive’ in the Northern mountains 
occupying small towns, destroying Somoza’s property and 
ambushing military convoys. In the cities, members of 
the FSIN organized among students and workers. 


The retaliation of the National Guard (under orders from 
General Somoza) was extreme. The FSLN, now criticizes 
itself for not having imagined the cruelty Somoza was 
capable of committing against his own people. Entire 
villages were burned and parts of the countryside were 


_,, napalmed. Demonstrators were attacked by Guardsmen 
‘ and paramilitary squads. 


On January 10th the traditional opposition leader Pedro 
Juaquin Chamorro was assasinated by Somoza’s henchmen. 
People poured into the streets. U.S. and Somoza owned 
property was burned. Rioting occured throughout the 
country. 

A general strike was called on January 23rd which lasted 
for 17 days and effectively closed down 80% of the 
country’s business. It was backed by employers and the 
business community, workers, traditional opposition politi- 
cians, all demanding a full investigation of the Chamorro 
murder and immediate resignation of Somoza. 
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The FSLN continued their military offensive. In February 
1978 the FSLN temporarily took over several cities and 
launched attacks on the National Guard at Penas Blancas, 


In the indigenous community of Monimbo, the inhabitants 
took over their community attcking the National Guard 


with homemade bombs, clubs, machetes, 32-caliber rifles, 
handguns, and boiling water. They held the city for four 
days. The National Guard recaptured the community by 
using tanks, helicopter gunships and armoured cars. Hundreds 
of people were killed. But the people of Monimbo continued 
their struggle and a few weeks later again rose up. Other 
communities such as Subtiava, Jinotepe, and Diriamba all 
had similar uprisings and take-overs. 

In August of 1978 the commandos of the FSLN took over 
the National Palace. In exchange for the 1,000 hostages 


that were in the National Palace, the FSIN recieved: the 
release of 54 prisoners, $500,000, and an extensive FSIN 
communique broadcasted for three days on all the nation’s 
radio, T.V. stations and newspapers. 

The National Palace take-over inspired the young people 
of Matagalpa (an old Sandino stronghold) to attack the 
National Guard barracks with 22-caliber handguns and 
hunting weapons. The young people organized a retreat 


when their ammunition ran out'and Somoza sent more troops. : 


In September people in all the major cities rose up in 


insurrection for a few weeks until Somoza ordered indiscrimi 


nate bombings of the cities. Thousands of civilians were 
killed. 

Instead of crushing the rebellion, Somoza suceeded in 
making the fury of the Nicaraguan people even greater. 
Since the September bombings the numbers of men and 
women joining the FSLN have swelled. The training camps 
in the mountains are preparing the young men and women 
for the insurrection they hope will finally topple the Somoza 
regime and prevent Somozismo without Somoza from 
occuring. 


—Valerie Irene Landau 
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Nuke hearing set for today 


by Dawn Williamson 


After more than two years of work by the UC Weapons 
Labs Conversion Project and various University Committees, 
the Regents will hold a public hearing regarding the 
relationship between the University and the weapons 
laboratories at Livermore (40 miles from San Francisco) 
and Los Alamos, New Mexico. 

The hearing is set for Thursday, February 15, at the Los 
Angeles Convention Center. It is scheduled to last for one 
hour, with one representative from each group permitted to 
speak for five minutes each. Several Survival Without 
Nukes members will be there to represent UCSC and to 
testify. Our testimony will expose the 12 earthquake faults 
situated adjacently to the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 
(which handles 600-800 pounds of plutonium) and health 
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conditions of the workers who are exposed to high levels of 
radiation. 

The high point of our stay in LA will probably be after the 
hearing when representatives from hopefully all the various 
UCWLCP groups (at UC: B, SB, LA. SC, D, SC, the 
Ecumenical Peace Institute and the War Resistors League 
West) will meet to evaluate the hearing and strategize for 
future events, including the Spring Action, April 29-May 6. 
You can keep your eyes peeled for a report of the hearing 
and strategy session. In these trying and unifying times— 
NO GRADES AND NO NUKES! (If you want to 
organize for the No Nukes part of it, there is a meeting of 
people (SWONies—alias Nukus Interruptouses) planning 
every Thursday night, 7:30 in the Kresge Green room, 
Room 153. feel free to contact Dave or Dan—425-1859 (at 
Kresge) or Dawn—423-9186 (at Cowell). 
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by B. Fury 


he UCSC Committee on Arts and Lectures has the 

rare opportunity to present jazz singer Al Jarreau in 

an exclusive Northern California appearance on 
Saturday, 8 PM, at the Civic Auditorium. 

Jarreau not only represents the “‘state of the art’’ in his 


field but also enjoys international commercial success. In 
the strictest sense, Jarreau is a jazz singer, but that 
definition doesn’t do justice to the performer. ‘Vocal 
musician’ might be a better description—or even “vocal 


gymnast” considering the broad range of his voice. A 
reviewer for a German magazine summed it up when he 
said, “this man has a whole orchestra is his throat.” Years 
ago, scat singers imitated trumpets and trombones. Jarreau 
however, imitates the electronic and percussive hardware of 
today’s jazz riffs. 

Jarreau was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin and never 
encountered what he called “the ghetto type of black 
situation” because there weren’t that many blacks. His 
father was a Seventh-Day Adventist preacher from New 
Orleans and it was in his father’s church that Jarreau started 
singing. He also sang with his brothers and sisters at home 
and harmonized with his friends on street corners. During 
high school, he sang Broadway show tunes in school 
productions, and it was during this time he began his career 
as a stand-up jazz singer. He also became more interested in 
scat singing. While Jarreau was completing his Master’s 
Degree in Psychology at the University of Iowa, he 
continued singing on weekends in local clubs. Even as he 
worked as a rehabilitation counselor in San Francisco, 
Jarreau worked on the side as a singer with the George Duke 
Trio. 

His break came one night at the Troubadour in Los 
Angeles after he had quit his counseling job to pursue his 
singing career. Closing out his last night as the opening act 


for Les McCann, Jarreau was scooped up by Warner Bros. 
executive who signed him to a recording contract the next 
day. ; 

Four years and four albums later, Al Jarreau represents 
the ‘“‘state of the art” among jazz vocalists, and seems to be 
the jazz singer of the seventies. 

Tickets for the Al Jarreau concert, featuring The Pat 
Metheny Group, are $7.50 advance, $8.50 day of show. 


' They are available at the ASUC Berkeley Box Office, the 


UCSC Box Office, and all Bass outletsO 


...and all that interview jazz 


In recent years you've received a lot of notice in this 
country; your albums are selling very well and your tours 
are generally sold out. How far do you see this going? 


I think the possibilities are quite limitless. We’ve cracked 
the major barrier; that is, to make ourselves visible and let 
people know that there is someone like me, doing what I’m 
doing, around. And once they see what I’m doing is 
available, I see they’re interested in it. I don’t know how far 
that can go. I’m just watching things build now. I feel an 
incredible amount of success right now. 


How far do you think Warner Bros. wants to push your 
commercial success? 


As far as I'll allow it to go. They'll take it to the limit. 


George Benson created a lot of controversy when he 
broke out of the mold of “Jazz singer” and ventured into 


other areas that brought him greater commercial success. 
Do you foresee any problems with the “commercial” 
pressures on you? 

No, I don’t see any problems. I’ve always had a lot to say 
about the artistic control over what I’m doing. As does 
George Benson. Most of those decisions are really his and 
his producers. It’s the same way with me. That’s not to say 
though that I don’t feel the pressure of the “company goal.” 
I do feel that. I think any artist under contract does, if he’s 
alive and breathing. Because you know they make their 
money on sales. 

Do you see your records saleable on the more “commercial” 
markets like AM? 

Yes, daily. My records become more attractive for AM, 
at least certain areas of AM. I think the market is definitely 
becoming more and more conscious of my kind of music, of 
people who do my kind of music—through people like 

-Benson and Hancock and Chick Corea. 

On the other hand I’m watching radio stations by the 
score go over to disco. It really limits the kind of music they 
can play and then, inside of that, it limits the number of tunes 
they can play: 15 or 20 songs. That's deplorable! 

Disco's got to thump, thump, thump. It’s got to be so 

- much like the other, like the tune that played before it, so 
that no one notices the change. Do you know the whole 
thing they're into in disco programming? They blend one 
song into the other. Doesn't that make you sick? Couldn’t 
you just puke on your shoes? (Chuckle, chuckle) 

Where do you see your musical direction going? 

I see myself reaching out in a lot of different directions. 
I'm going to step lively and walk boldly, and hope I don't 
alienate people with a real limited vision of who I am and 
what I ought to be doing. I love the feel of disco. I don’t want 
to make it my life. I may want to do some of it someday. I’m 
quite willing to brave whatever criticism that may be coming 
to me for wanting to feel that feel...if I want to feel it. I do 
what I want to do.0 


~ —B. Fury 
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The campus kit-cult club 


by Carter Young 


kinky persuasion. Cult-film fanatics were treated to 

to the original /nvasion of the Body Snatchers as 
well as the version, mondomaster John Waters’ Pink 
Flamingos, the German silent version of vampirism Nosfer- 
atu, Roger Corman’s Fall of the house of Usher, the cute 
Harold and Maude, and the habitual offender’s favorite: The 
Rocky Horror Picture Show. 

To round out the field two new entries by established cult 
directors were shown: George (Night of the Living Dead) 
Romero’s Martin, and Alexandro (E/ Topo) Jadorowsky’s 
Holy Mountain. Throw in some other horror and rock films of 
borderline cult status shown over the weekend and you have 
the maskings of a cult carnival, featuring debauchery and 
good, twisted fun. 

At the risk of destroying my aesthetic credibility, I must 
confess to being a cultist, having seen Nicholas Roeg’s 
Performance twelve times and listing among my favorite 
movies the seldom seen comedy, One, Two, Three, Go 
featuring Jimmy Cagney. While it seems obvious that a good 
movie deserves a repeat viewing, The Bicycle Thief, Citizen 
Kane, and Casablanca are in a different league than The 
Harder They Come, or Warhol’s Trash. 

And just because people see Animal House or Star Wars 
over and over doesn’t mean that they rate as cult-films either. 
For a film to receive cult status, it must have an air of mystery 
and proprietorship: an us-against-them feeling. Any movie 
that shoulders mass critical or popular acclaim is disqualified. 
Early Bergman and Fellini films once rated cult status but 
have long since slipped into the mainstream. Twenty years 
from now Animal House may rate if it is forgotten and then 
rediscovered by a revival house. 

An important part of the cult-film process is how the film is 
released. Because they are for the most part the work of 
unknown directors, made on a skimpy budget, and handled by 
independent distributors, cult films have little advertising and 
any critical reviews they get are mixed at best. Some may 
consider the original King Kong a cult classic, but it opened at 
Radio City Music Hall, and not at midnight either. 

The survival of cult films depends upon serendipitous 
discovery, and revival houses that are willing to take a chance 
on questionable material. Cultism relies on irrationality and 
nonconformity; it requires a sustained suspension of belief. In 


a his past weekend was excellent for film viewers of the 


, the great dichotomy of good versus bad, the whimsical 


protagonists are on the good side of the line, favoring love, 
justice, liberation, and zaniness. Other qualities found in cult- 
films are satire, rock music, calculated grossness, and the 
consumption of drugs. Within such a framework, films as 
diverse as The King of Hearts and Eraserhead can be 
accommodated. 

One factor that bonds all cult-films together is wigged-out 
laughter. It is easy to laugh at Jackie Gleason and Groucho 
Marx on acid (Skidoo, 1968) but it seems incongrous to make 
mirth at the most brutally gruesome scenes committed to 
celluloid. The key to understanding this paradox is in the 
knowledge that none of this can ever happen. Hitchcock films 
can scare us because they always stay within the realms of 
reality and convention. The grotesqueness of cult films have to 
be laughed off because they are a threat to comfortable sanity; 
luckily they can be laughed off because they are so irrational 
that they become ludicrous. 

lf one accepts that films worthy of repeat visits can be 
divided into two rough classes, the cu/ts and the classics, then 
I would like to propose that cult-movies can be considered 
either seminal or terminal. Perhaps the first seminal cult film 
was The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 1921), which had a great 


Gamey channel chumps 


“My whole world lies waiting behind Door Number 
TNnees S. Goodman and J. Buffett 


ook folks, it’s time to play! Don’t forget that we're in 
Double Jeopardy now. The category is television, for 
100? And the answer is “There are 25 shows of this 

variety currently on the air” 

What are Docu-dramas? 

No, I’m sorry. The correct question is “What are Game 
Shows?” 

Can you believe it? 25 Game Shows on the air, and most 
of them are onvevery day. Quick, what’s the first thing that 
comes into your mind when I say Game Show? 

Money. People jumping up and down like idiots. Micro- 
wave ovens. Washers. Dryers. Luggage. Money. Take the 
box! Take the curtain! Take the money! Bells. Buzzers. 
Lights. Money. Perfume. Carpeting. Panelling. Take the 
money! Monty Hall—Allen Ludden—Richard Dawson— 
Gene Rayburn—Chuck Barris— Tom Kennedy—Bill Cullen 
Peter Marshall— Bob Eubanks— Bob Barker. 

Cross Wits, Match Wits. Half Wits. Supermarket Sweep. 
Grab the Steaks! Grab the Hams! Fuck the Hams, take the 
Money! 

Yes, 25 Game Shows existing for one purpose: The total 
degradation of all who appear. (Naturally, I would be more 
than willing to degrade myself in the interest of reaping such 
rewards.) The principal culprit in this bizarre, hedonistic 
ritual, is the Game Show Host. This “person” spends the 

@ 


entirety of the show making bad jokes, kissing middle-aged 
women, congratulating men for having a job and family, and 
in general, trying to be as nauseating as possible. 

The most appealing argument about these hosts is that 
they really aren’t human at all. They may be the by- 
products of an aborted CIA program in genetic research. 
Unfortunately, it’s doubtful that we’ll ever know the true 
origin of these life forms. 

Some shows gain their appeal by using celebrity guests. 
Of course, the majority of these people are not celebrities at 
all, rather they are a breed not unlike the game show host. 
The show that typifies this approach is “The Hollywood 
Squares.” In this game, celebrities are asked questions that 
are of interest to nobody. The answers can generally be 
found in Family Circle magazine, or a similarly notable 
authority. The contestants then have the option of agreeing 
or disagreeing with the answer provided by the celebrity, 
which is characteristically preceeded by a bad joke. For 
this, the contestant is given thousands of dollars in cash and 
prizes. | 

Game shows come and go with great frequency, and the 
newest is appropriately titled “Make Me Laugh.’ The 
celebrities on this show are comedians, whose job it is to be 
funny. The contestant’s task is to look at these mirth-makers 
for 60 seconds without laughing. For each tick of the clock 
that they remain straight-faced, the lucky contestants 
receive one dollar. If they go the whole minute, the amount 
is doubled. Since there are three comedians, there is only 
$360 that can possibly be won. The host of this show, 


influence on surrealist cinema, and is now considered a classic 
by any standard. Other seminal works of cult are the orignal 
Invasion of the Body Snatchers and Psycho (another cult 
turned classic). 

These and other seminal works do not reject the rules of 
cinema off-hand, but instead try to push those limits further 
out while maintaining an aesthetic continuity. Seminal cult 
refects the merely tasteless while attempting to elucidate as 
well as illuminate. 

A good example of a terminal case of cult would be Rocky 


Horror Picture Show. Films like this approach the orgasmic ~ 


whole, where the rush of substance alleviates the need for 
thought. Terminal cult films push the limits as far as they will 
go, making conventional criticsm almost useless, requiring the 
viewer to swallow the film whole with no questions asked. I 
use the word “terminal” because Rocky Horror and its 
brethren seem to offer no chance of advancement for 
cinematic art; their uncritical hysteria is a pleasant dead-end. 


Any recent attendance at a midnight showing of Rocky — 


Horror will prove that the movie has long since come down to 
the level of audience participation, with call and response 
sessions that rival any of the fervent religious cults. 0 


Bobby Van, is a proud bearer of the Game Show Host 
tradition. He oozes sincerity until vomiting is unavoidable. 
If he can be ignored, the show has potential. It is a good 
showcase for young comedians, and the contestants are 
forced to sit still, which negates their overtly cretinous 
behavior. 

The show which is perhaps the most bizarre (save “The 
Newlywed Game,” where young couples humiliate them- 
selves for kitchen utensils) is “The Dating Game.” There is 
the obligatory android host, Jim Lange, nattily attired in a 
black tuxedo. Jim comes out to tell us about the three lucky 
bachelors. After a painfully bad joke, we find out that each is 
interested in something outdoorsy, as well as something hip 
and sensitive, like art or disco dancing. Then we meet the 
“fabulous,” “sexy,” and slightly overweight woman ina 
too-tight outfit. She asks the men questions, which are all 

thinly veiled sexual innuendos. 

“Bachelor number two—could you do your best imitation 
of a pig?”’ (pig noises are heard) ‘When do you usually 
make this noise?” “After I meet girls like you.” (Uproarious 
laughter) After a few minutes of this, the woman is forced to 
pick the man for her date. (Did I mention that they can’t see 
each other?) 

At last comes my favorite part. It is the confrontation 
scene, where all the players meet each other and decide 
whether or not they're glad that they won or lost. Of course 
this all done beneath the toothy grin of good sportsmanship. 

In one game, the woman, to quote Woody Allen, “had a 
figure that describes a set of parabolas that could cause 
cardiac arrest in a Yak.” 

The losers barely made it off the stage. The winners found 
out that they would be off to Knotts Berry Farm to disco 
down for a night. i 
(Next week: The home version of “The Dating Game.”’) 
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U.C.S.C. CAL 
presents 


FILMS AND 
A LECTURE BY 


FREDERICK 
WISEMAN, 


DOCUMENTARY 
FILMMAKER 


THE MOST SOPHISTICATED INTELLIGENCE TO ENTER THE 
DOCUMENTARY FILM FIELD IN RECENT YEARS , 
PAULINE KAEL THE NEW YORKER 


SINAI FIELD MISSION 
SUNDAY FEBRUARY 11 
e 


“TITICUT FOLLIES” 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 16 


PLUS 
LECTURE BY FREDERICK WISEMAN 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 16 


THIS FILM WAS BANNED FROM PUBLIC SCREENINGS BY THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SUPREME COURT ON THE PREMISE THAT IT INVADED THE 
PRIVACY OF HOSPITAL INMATES TO CONFORM WITH LEGAL RES- 
TRICTIONS. VIEWERS ARE ASKED TO SIGN A FORM AFFIRMING THAT 
THEY ARE MEMBERS OF THE LIMITED AUDIENCE PERMITTED TO SEE 
THE FILM AS DEFINED BY THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ALL SHOWINGS AT 7:30 PM, 
UCSC CLASSROOM UNIT I! 


TICKETS FOR FILMS ONLY MUST BE PURCHASED AT THE DOOR 
SINGLE ADMISSION FILM ONLY 
$150 STUDENTS ELDERS. $2 50 GENERAL 
SINGLE ADMISSION FOR FILM AND LECTURE AVAILABLE IN ADVANCE 
$3.00 STUDENTS ELDERS $450 GENERAL 


VIEWF 


SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711): THE WICKER MAN, 
Thursday—Wednesday. Midnight show, THE ROCKY 
HORROR PICTURE SHOW, Friday—Saturday. 


NICKELODEON (426-7500): HEART OF GLASS w/ 
THE WILD DUCK; INTERIORS w/FIVE EASY PIECES, 
Thursday—Saturday; EIGHT AND A HALF w/JULIET 
‘OF THE SPIRITS; BLUE COLLAR w/CITIZENS BAND, 
Sunday—Wednesday. 


U.A. CINEMA (426-8383): HARD CORE; QUINTET, 
Thursday—Thursday. Midnight series, LAST TANGO 
IN PARIS w/INSERTS, Friday—Saturday. 


DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616): WARRIORS; THE 
GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY; THE APPRENTICESHIP 
OF DUDDY CRAUITZ; THE BRINKS JOB, Thursday— 
Thursday. 


RIO THEATER (423-2000): THE WIZ, Thursday— 
Thursday. 


41st AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8841): ICE 
CASTLES; SUPERMAN; CALIFORNIA SUITE, Friday 
—Thursday. 


SCOTTS VALLEY CINEMA (438-3260): LORD OF 
THE RINGS; INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, 
Friday—Thursday. 


Movies on a Hail 


As long as we’re celebrating our values, let’s check the 
movie lisp, er, list. - 

Tonight, tonight, Sleeper is showing at the Stevenson 
Dining Hall, at 8 and 10:15pm. What the hell, go see it 
again; it’s only a dollar. 

Oh, you’ve already seen it again, eh? Hither thee then to 
Classroom 1, and see The Hunters at 7:30, for free. 

Friday has The Great White Hope at Oakes, for a dollar, 
at 7, 10:30, and 12pm. But the main attraction is at 
classroom 2, at 7:30: Titticut Follies will be showing, and I 
predict that Frederick Wiseman will be there himself, in 
person even. Maybe that’ll be why it costs $3.00. Remember 
you read it here, maybe not first, but... 

After that you’ll have to wait untilk Tuesday to see a 
movie, but hold on there; it’ll be worth it because both The 
Wild Bunch, and Ride the High Country will be blazin’ a 
trail over at corral number 2, I mean classroom number 2, 
for one dollar. 

Also on Tuesday we have Wet Earth, Warm People, at 
classroom 1, 7:30, for free, free for. 

Flannely, uh finally on Wednesday, Alfred Hitchcock’s 
two favorite all-time all-American movies, Dial M For 
murder, and Foreign Correspondent will be at classroom 
2, for a dollar. 

That’s all for this geek, er, week. 


Out there in the Atlantic Ocean on a sunshine beach there's 
going to be an outbreak of revelry this vacation break. And after 
the sun goes down. . . well, you know the effect that moonlight 
has on a celebration. We can only hope it won't be a full moon. 


Because from January 13 through April 21 we're opening the 
Bahamas/Paradise Island to a wave of American College stu- 
dents. We have reason to believe that the wave may reach tidal 
proportions. Probably because of the price: $429 including air 
fare and hotel. 

So there it is, young America. We guarantee you the best of 
dancing on the beach, athletic competitions, rum festivals, limbo 
parties and more! 

Beyond that, you're invited to improvise. And since your talent 
for good timing is legendary, we've made preparations for you. 
We're going to be ready. 


With open arms. 


NASSAU/PARADISE ISLAND 
BAHAMAS COLLEGE WEEKS 


For more information, contact: 


g Travel 
Company 


no. 30 The Old Sash Mill 
Open Seven Days | 


425-7822 


DATES AVAILABLE: 
™] March 23 - March 31 
(_] April 6 - April 15 
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Rocking the Carribbean Cradle 


by Brian McClure 


he tropics were becoming a shame. Time had passed 
i so smoothly, so salt water soft, that we hadn’t - 


noticed. It seemed rude that it was almost time to go 
home; even the year itself was almost over. 

The group was begining to mope, causing time to jerk by 
in fits of forgetfulness, those hours that were spent in fun, 
say in a nap, a drink, a walk; those moments now were 
tinged with resentfulness, leading towards the end. The 
anxieties of relaxing were nowhere as the finish was in sight, 


cat EES ea 
The bay was just Ra ue though, and the tradewinds 
didn’t acknowledge our thoughts of life back in America, 
thinking of what must be our home. 

“This is our home,” a native named Joe-nee told us. He 
was Abe’s brother, and though he didn’t see himself as an 
employee of his older brother, Joe-nee worked around the 
bar, and did some lobster harvesting over near St. Thomas. 

There used to be a third brother, but a very long time ago 
he was murdered in the island’s one and only grand crime. It 
had been years and the story was now one of passion, lore, 
and rum. 

Acrazy man had come to the island to steal goats. He was 
drunk with the rum and carried a big knife, stalking the 
commonly owned goats on the steep grass mountain. 

- Then Joe-nee’s brother discovered the scoundrel, and 
there took place a great battle, the two men rolling on the 
hillside, the silver blade flashing amongst the panicked 
goats, until at last, one was dead, and the other, still crazy 
stumbled down the hill, crossed the beach and struggled 
through the coral out into the ocean, until deeper and 
deeper, the green water swallowed the murderer and his 
crazy knife. 

Now Joe-nee remains on the island with Abe, and they 
make a living from the beach bar. 


“IT have to stay,” said Joe-nee. “Many relatives, they 
leave the island for other lifes. They go for more school. they 
go for jobs.” Joe-nee was standing on the cement pier at 
Abe's, taking lobersters from his burlap bags. 


“But I have to stay: somebody has to stay. This is our 
island.” Joe-nee asked us about our New York City, and 
California. his America at once. in a single pair of images. 
We told him all we could about the in-between, but it 
seemed silly, even to us. : 


New Year’s Eve day came sadly, even with another 
sparkle-flecked morning. The tiled patio gathered the long 
faces, so tan as to be now taken for granted; the last day in 
the Virgin Islands. We talked of trying to get all we’d 
planned accomplished, the hikes, the snorkle trils, and 
sailing trips, but then resigned ourselves to the shadow that 
cast the end of vacation. The barrier loomed and there was 
No sense in starting anything. 


I was concerned myself, with the barrier. I hadn’t reached 
the mental cure; the full moon nights had not mentioned any 
answers to me. There were just the gentle discussions 
between the palm trees, the nodding of wise thatch heads. 
The problem was a disturbing feeling. impossible even to 
identify, a dark swirl. The senses seemed to be laid bare. to 
the point of irritation; ideas grated like sand against the 
flesh. But the worst part was that time had run out. The 
supposed therapy was practically over, along with the old 
year, and the feeling was one of hopelessness. We laid 


around under the hot sun and waited for dark, for New 
Year’s Eve. 


layers; and the bay turned out in her finest shades of 

blue, and green, then red, then purple, then finally 
her evening velvet; the occasional moon providing the 
dancing jewels on her collar. 

We had come to the patio after dinner and were prepared 
to treat the occasion as the funeral of the old year, a solemn 
event to get drunk by. The old New Year's blues. 

Drinking had begun early in the day: fruit rinds and clear 
glass bottles filled a brown shopping bag now on its side in 
the kitchen. Not that it was a desperate evening, it was just 
intentionally solemn. ‘ 

People discussed New Years at home—everybody slosh- 
ing around frozen streets, sliding from party to party. Some 
of course would be watching Johnny Carson, the Times 
Square throng, and the big ball. There would be yelling in 
the streets as the hour approached; the crowded rooms of over 
coats and scarves, and coats and ties. Then a cold midnight 
with champagne and frost on the glass, or so it would seem. 

Here though, we weren't quite sure of even when 
midnight was going to occur. Our wrist watches were long 
since abandoned as dumb things; and any electric clock 
could run only with the generator, from 5:30 to 9:30—their 
attempts to guess the hour were mostly amusing though 
sometimes surprisingly useful. 

We did have a radio, static on half a station, and every 
once in a while a fine sounding English voice would interfere 
with the music, ever so apoplegetic, to announce the time. 
The only question that remained was, in what general area 
of the world was this kind man, in which time zone? Some- 
how it didn’t seem to matter. 

So we sat in the warm breeze as David, a native of Jost 
van Dyke, and our friend, started strumming his guitar. He 
had been a steady accompanist to most of this last day. He 
began singing a sort of reggae Auld Lang Syne. 

Joe-nee was there too, and he kept a rhythm shaking some 
long bean pods. Somebody started clickingTtwo heer ~~ 
together. The beat was picking up in teatpo and ipvwlume. 
A-few voices joined in—some ungwyare to even fhe most 


‘ \ 


B y dusk the sky was fully clothed, the clouds gathered in 


general idea of the words, and possibly the occasion. In a 
short instant the somber evening. was becoming reckless. 

At last someone tried blowing through a snorkel, and all 
was lost: he became a wild Sousa, and others began to 
follow. They quickly discovered various tones, and by 
bending and chewing the black rubber mouth-piece, they 
managed a melody of the harsh, but rotund sort. 

Now everyone was part of the band, with the snorkels 
blasting, and David now berserk on his guitar, Joe-nee 
setting a gaining pace, and spoons, beer cans, and rum 
bottles all crashing to keep in time. The Bonzo-Fury, 
Snorkel Reggae Band rocked the night. and the goats must 
have been annoyed. 

It was the most horrendous, most wonderful noise we'd 
ever heard, much less performed. Here was the final raging 
waltz with the old year; the moment dominated the tropical 
hour, as even the moon sang. The transistor radio was 
drowned, and midnight passed unappointed but wildly 
celebrated, as we tossed and turned and spilled right over 
into another year. 


~ 


ur departure for home the next day was a sad one, 
O leaving new friends and a treasure island. The return 


journey was to be as complicated as our arrival, but 
with none of the excitement for the future. We adhered to 
travel plan without incident, as far as Puerto Rico. 


\ It bec 


There we had hours to kill before our plane to the 
mainland, the final leg to America had arrived. The airport 
was hot and steamy with passengers, vendors, and people. 
We were suffering from culture shock, bodies hummed by in 
a stream of Spanish; the airport seemed to bend under the 
crowds. Two of us decided to take a bus into the city of 
Puerto Rico, I guess to see the sights. 

And there lay both the cure and the disease. 

It was a hot ride on the bus, we jumped on the first one we 
saw and found a seat. The road was wide and crowded, traffic 
teemed from every direction. We stopped every hundred 
yards as someone jumped on or off the bus; it became more 
and more crowded. The bus made a series of turns and then 
we were in the slums. The sun burned through the windows 
and the air was stifling. 

As we lurched on, the bus stopping and starting and 
stopping, the slums became worse. They were worse 
because they were modern; ten and twelve story white 
cement apartments, bursting at the doorsteps with dark 
people. 

The sidewalks were jammed, teenage boys running down 
the street in groups of three and four, knocking people over, 
banging on store-front windows that held signs and messages 
and prices and large Spanish words that meant nothing. The 
bus went on; horns and cars and people streamed in all 
directions. 

The cure came from a fear, then a realization. The bus was 
slowed to a stand still, only to move forward an inch at a time 
in a great hissing traffic jam. Through the hot window I could 
see the faces, individuals in the neighborhood. I wondered if 

I could live there, how would I handle the burning streets, 
‘the steaming crowds, the buses. Then I knew it was nota 
choice; these people were there, of course, but they couldn't 
know it. Not in the sense of political ignorance, but it was 
just as I coyldn’t know where I was, really. 1 am only on the 
sweaty mf the rutted street. 
e # panic, a crawling fear that had to be stopped, 


fis) 
Zhi 


Zr 


is no stopping the mind. Yet that was exactly what I wanted 
to do. turn it off, and the impossibility threatened my very 
core. 

Finally the upward spiral surged, to spin us off the bus, 
and the hot air blasted in our faces. 

At least we were outside, at least we were off the bus, and 
that helped. But the mind cannot be stopped, though the 
swirl did slow to a steady buzz, as we were forced to deal 


with the reality of downtown Puerto Rico. My senses were 
laid bare, I was too far opened, and I would have stumbled 
down the mountain, crossed the beach and struggled 
through the coral, deeper and deeper to drown that crazy 
knife, that swirling mind, but survival took over, and, 
running on automatic, riding in a taxi, we made it back to the 
airport after a few hours. The group gathered once more, to 
fly home to America. 


until you've fallen beyond. But in the islands there is 

no such talk. There are only days, and they don’t 
collect. There is coral, and although it is dangerous, it is also 
clearly visible. There is of course the sand and the sun, and 
the ocean and palm trees, and all sorts of nautical wheelers 
and dealers. But at last, it’s all the tropics, the Caribbean 
cradle, and despite the occasional salted-storm, it is a 
priceless state of mind.C 


T speak of the edge, of how you can’t recognize it 


speration that fired-the burning 
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LOW COST 
Auto 
insurance 


for College Students 
and Youthful Drivers 


WE AT SANTA CRUZ DATSUN 
> are very happy to announce... 


' 20% OFF ALL PARTS 
10% OFF ALL LABOR 


SHOW YOUR UCSC ID CARD WHEN PAYING 
YOUR BILL and we will reduce your (total) 20%. 
on parts and 10% on labor? 

Open Mon-Fri 


“i DATSUNS" 


220 FRONT STREET * SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 95060 * PHONE 426-5100 


427-3272 


CAMPUS INSURANCE 


--303 Water Street 
(near the corner of 
Ocean Street) © | 


Theatre in England 
A University Course 
Beginning August 2, 1979 — 


TWO TEACHERS: Dr. Audrey Stanley, Theatre Arts, University of California Santa Cruz, 
Director at Oregon and Colorado Shakespeare festivals; and Dr. Homer Swander, Director of 
the Institute of Renaissance Studies, Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 


THREE OR MORE WEEKS: 
three weeks for the course, more for independent travel if you wish. 


SIX UNITS of academic credit (can be transferred to any institution; or the course can be 
taken simply for pleasure). 


TWELVE GREAT PLAYS in London and Stratford by playwrights from Shakespeare to 
Stoppard. 


DISTINGUISHED ACTORS and directors as your guests: both in class and in the pub you 
meet with members of the Royal Shakespeare Company and the National Theatre Company. 


PLENTY OF FREE TIME. Also a motor coach for visits to castles and the countryside (this is 
not a tour, you are not herded about). 


FOR INFORMATION, write Dr. Swander, Dept. of English, UC Santa Barbara, 93106; call (805) 
687-2352 or 961-2457 
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, Women in science 


by Ingrid Hoermann 


Why are women | percent of auto mechanics, 2 percent 
of engineers, 3 percent of college or university presidents, 9 
percent of doctors, 15 percent of life and physical scientists 
and.99 percent of the secretarial work force? As a woman, 
have you ever wondered if you’re weird or. just plain 
unrealistic because you want to be a scientist? In elementary 
school, girls and boys score identically in math and science 
achievement tests and yet in high school, women take fewer 
math and science courses than men, thus limiting their 
career options. Women earn less than 3/5 of what a man 
does, even when both work full-time, year around. _ 

In the UC Santa Cruz Physics department, the situation 
is slowly improving. The percentage of women physics 
majors have increased from a dismal 5 percent in 1976 toa 
tentative 20 percent in 1979. The Physics department now 
has one female graduate student out of approximatly 20 
graduate students. She is the second female physics graduate 
in the history of the Santa Cruz campus. 

Although men physics majors out number women 
physics majors five to one, the results of a survey given to 
approximately 80 percent of the declared male physics 
students and 50 percent of the female physics majors don’t 
indicate major academic differences. In general, it seems 


One more 


As Professor Jasper Rose put it at Monday’s Celebration 
of Basic Values, ‘Grading is a method for sorting vege- 
tables.” 

If you’re one of the thousands on campus who want to 


keep UCSC from vegetating, you’re invited to Celebration 


II. Like Celebration I, music will be provided and students 
and faculty will speak on our basic values and how the grade 
‘“‘option”’ threatens them. 

Celebration II will be held at the College Five Dining 
Hall at 3:30 p.m. on Tuesday, February 20. 

The event is being sponsored by Save Our Campus 
(SOC), an organization dedicated to bringing students and 
faculty together to reaffirm our commitment to UCSC’'s 
unique standards of excellence, equality and academic 
freedom. 
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that the female physics majors are more “directed” and 
committed to their interest in physics than their male 
counterpart. The average women major was a year younger 
than the average male major. 15 percent more of the women 
plan to attend graduate school in physics and, while none of 
the women eliminated the possibility of going on to graduate 
school, 19 percent of the men surveyed said they would not 
go on to do graduate work in physics. The difference in high 
school math and physics preparation was striking: of those 
majors who took calculus in high school, the male physics 
majors outnumbered the female physics majors two to one. 
71 percent of the male physics majors took physics in high 
school as opposed to 50 percent of the women. 


In the past, women physics majors have found individual 
ways of dealing with their position as a tiny minority, but for 
most, this has been an uphill struggle not to feel alienated 
and discouraged. But times are changing. A group called 
**Women in Physics” has just been formed. Its purpose? 
None of the members really seemed to know in the beginning, 
and many felt that the group was too contrived and maybe 
unnecessary. After meeting regularly over the weeks, the 
women can articulate their reasons for participating: ‘I 
have a need to identify with other women. When we are a: 
minority, I think we tend to be labelled by others as being 
queer, which, in turn, causes us to question our own 


celebration 


As the time when the Academic Senate will cast their 
ballots on the matter comes closer, it is imperative that 
students and faculty show their unity behind those things we 
cherish. 

And at a time when UCSC’s public image has been 
scarred by misleading accounts in the press, it is important 
for us to come together again to reemphasize the value and 
health of the UCSC dream. Celebration I attracted cover- 


age on several TV and radio stations in addition to several - 


newspapers and a national wire service. 

Our basic values are threatened from within and from 
without. We must redouble our efforts and our solidarity to 
make sure that the UCSC dream will never fade. 


—David Arenson 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall but not too 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 late to send 
in your spring 
quarter 


booklists. 
If you haven't 
done it yet, 
do it NOW. 


TEXTBOOK Hours: 
Monday—Friday 
Noon-Five 


‘It’s nice to relate to women.” 


x4 


normality.”said Linda Clark. Another member agrees: 
“Quite frankly, I'm sick of dealing with all men all the time: 


During the next two weeks, the group has been scheduled 
to area high schools in an attempt to provide role-models 
and to encourage female students to take math and physics 
in high school. “We want girls to consider science careers as 
serious options, and not to feel intimidated by male-' 
dominated fields. I wish someone has come to my high 
school and talked to me—it could have made things a hell of 
a lot easier,” said one member. 

Although tne campus administration has been discouraging, 
the Physics department has supported the “Women in — 
Physics” high school plan. In addition, the group has 
received support from a nationwide women’s organization 
called the ““Math/Science Network.” 

If you are a woman science major who feels a little out of 
place, the ‘Women in Physics” group will welcome you 
with open arms, and can explain in more detail what the 
**Math/Science Network” is all about. If you are interested 
in visiting high schools to tell younger women “Yes, 
Virginia, there are women scientists,” then please contact 
Marrianne Walpert or Ingrid Hoermann, Box 683 Stevenson, 
c/o “Women in Physics,” Physics Dept., UCSC. . 
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Thursday 


Movies 

Blue Collar and Charlie Chaplin Films, 8 pm, 
Classroom II. $1. 

La Rosa Blanca. directed by Roberto Gavaldon 
(Spanish, no subtitles). 7 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 175, 
free. : 


The Hunters (John Marshall, 1958). Follows four 
Kung Bushmen on a giraffe hunt in Kalahari 
Desert: Thirteen days precisely and eloquently paced,< 
7:30 pm, Classroom I, free. 


Sleeper, with Woody Allen, 8 and 10:15 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. Stev. students 75¢, others 
$1. 


Lectures ~ 


Sara Clarenback, attorney, will discuss women in 
the criminal justice system, 7 pm, Charles Merrill 
Rm., free. 


Meetings 


The New Day Speakers Bureau for Community 
Understanding—a campuswide group formed to’ 
research and educate the campus and community 
about gay issues is having a planning meeting at 
6:30 in the third floor lounge of B Dorm, College V. 
All interested persons of any sexual preference are 
invited. : 


Miscellaneous 


Whole Earth Seminar—James O'’Brient, Stanford 
University on “Tuff Dikes in the Megten Fm., 
Auburn Dam”. 4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165, 
free. : 


Tourney—Bring your board to College 
V Coffee Shop at 8 pm. Come for fun, not competi- 
ion. Free. 
The end of the world in the form of a situation 
comedy with Wayne Francis Tackabury on his 
show, FEAR, at 3 pm. Today's Tape Recorder 
Special: the entirety of the new English import from 
Pere Ubu, entitled Dub Housing. On KZSC, 88.1 
FM. 


City Council Candidates Forum: Mission Hill Jr. 
High, 7-10 pm. All candidates have been invited to 
speak on Feminist and Gay issues. Question/An- 
wer session following. Free child care and sign 
language interpretation provided (call 426-9184). 


“Growing up on a Kibbutz’’—Panel discussion, 
Merrill Baobab Rm. at 8 pm. 
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Friday 


Movies 


The Great White Hope, with James Earl Jones. 
’ and Jane Alexander. 7. 9:30 and midnight. Oakes, 
Rm. 105. $1. 


“ Concerts 


Andy Narell and Steve Erquiaga. a steel drum and 
guitar duo. will be at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 9 
pm: $3. 


Lectures 


Ram Dass is giving a benefit talk for Santa Cruz's 
Food For People at the Cabrillo College fieldhouse 
at 8 pm. $3. 


Frederick Wiseman will lecture on the filming of 
the 10 documentaries he has made including a 
showing of “Titicut Follies.” his most controversial, 
which takes us inside a hospital for the criminally 
insane. 7:30 pm. Classroom II. Students and elders 
$3, general $4.50. 


Sports 
Men's Tennis Game—UCSC versus SF State at | 


Seah tbs ves see ede we 


Miscellaneous 


Change of Study List: Last day to drop a course _ 


without a $3 fee. Registrar's Office. 


Removal of Grade I: Last day to file petitions to 
remove fall quarter incompletes, $5 fee; Registrar’s 
Office. 


Round table discussion luncheon with Eli Hollander, 
Ruth Solomon, Doug McClellan, Don Weygandt, 
on “Studio/Performance Teaching: Content, Proc- 
ess, Standards— Are They Different?” Noon-2 
pm, College V Served Dining Rm. (Teaching and 
counseling staff only) Advance reservations to Lee 
Jones (4380/2814*) 


Frisbee Class—Learn free style, throws, catches, 
etc. Be the life of the picnic. Come by the West 
Field (next to Student Apts.) Fridays, 4 pm. Free. 


Shabbat Potluck, 6:30 pm. ‘Jewish Life on Cam- 
pus."’ Kabbalat Shabbat Service. Singing/dinner at 
the home of Murray and Sheila Baumgarten. Must 
call Elsie at 426-6242 for reservations and directions 
by Friday, noon. 
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saturday 


Concerts 


Love's Birthday Celebration— Music by “Circle of 
Love.” and “Nayana™. A benefit concert for Jeshua 
Ben Josef Healing Mission. 8 pm. Kresge Town 
Hall. Students $2.50. others $3. 


Dr. Bluejay and the the New Mangoids—Perform- 
ing Arts Concert Hall at 8:30 pm. College V 
students 50¢. students and senior citizens $1, 
general $2. 


Lectures - 


James Cockcroft who recently interviewed Khomeini 
and his aides, will talk on “Iran and Khomeini”. Plus 
a slide show. 2 pm, Classroom II, free. 


Sports 


Women’s Soccer Game—UCSC versus CSU Chico. 
2 pm, East Field, free. 


Men's Basketball Game, UCSC versus San Jose 
Bible College. 7:30 pm, West Field House Gym. free. 


Miscellaneous 


There wil be a Valentine’s dance and buffet for 
women beginning at 8 pm at Shellic’s Too. located 
at 115 Harvey West Boulevard. Dance is a benefit 
for Matrix and for uniforms for Shellic’s Too 
women’s sports teams. $2 donation will cover 
buffet (which will be served around midnight) and 


waite Bcacearee Toy rhe 


Pat Metheny joins Al Jarreau at the Civic this Saturday nite. 
Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office and at the door. 


dance. Advance reservations advisable. call (429- 
8100) or (427-1331). 


The KZSC (88.1 FM) Classical Co-op show today 
hosted by Lana, engincered by Jim Landowski. 
Pure classical music at 9 am til noon. 
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Sunday 


Movies 


The Mephisto Waltz and What’s Up Tiger Lily? 
plus shorts. 7:45 pm, Crown Dining Hall, Crownies 
50¢, students $1, non-students $1.50. 

™~ 

Phantom Of The Opera, 7 pm and Dr. Jekyll And 
Mr. Hyde at 8:45. Performing Arts Studio in the 
Neary Gallery Bldg., 1362 Pacific Ave. $2 general 
admission, $1.75 for members. Bring a seat cushion. 


Concerts 


The Eddie Harris Quartet will be at Kuumbwa with 
the Fly by Night Orchestra. 8 pm, call Kuumbwa 
for admission price. 


Evening of traditional Irish and British music at a 
welcome back party for Susan Freeman; 6 pm at the 
Whole Earth Restaurant. $4 at the door. Music and 
a meal will be provided. Bring your kids. 


Lectures 


Wallace Wood, Sentinel reporter, speaks on: Meta- 
physics and Play on the Past. Santa Cruz Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, 240 Plymoth 
(near Ocean & Highway 1). $1 donation. 


Meeting 

The Santa Cruz Lavender Coalition will meet to 
discuss endorsement of City Council Candidates. 
All lesbians and gay men welcome. 7:30 pm, Laurel 
Community Center. 


Sports 


Intramural Open Foil Tournament—Open to all 
foil fencers beginning through advanced. 9 am- 
6pm. East Field House. 


Miscellaneous 


A field trip to Tres Pinos River Canyon by the 
Santa Cruz Bird Club will be led by Bill Anderson. 
For carpool information and directions call 688- 
1248. 


Cuban food, slides, music, eyewitness reports. 
question and answers. Donations to benefit People’s 
World Newspaper Fund Drive: 4-7 pm, 564 Santa 
Marguarity in Rio Del Mar. If you need a ride or 
directions call 426-6536 or 475-9427. 
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Monday 


Lectures | 


March 6th ballot initiatives forum (debates). Quali- 
fied speakers will debate the issues of rent control. 
the new general plan (growth) and the charter 
amendments. Questions will be received. Sign 
language interpretation provided. 7:30 pm, Class- 
room II. Free. For further info call Joshua Hornick. 
UCSC Forum Committee co-chairperson, 429- 
4244. 


Meetings 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 7:30 pm, Health 
Center Library, through fall quarter. 


George Washington's 247th Birthday Party will be 
held at the Good Fruit Company at 8 pm. The Party is 
a benefit for “Yes on Measure O” (the Greenbelt 
tive). $3 donation gets you music, food, and a 
personal appearance by George and Martha Wash- 
ington. : 


wh 


Miscellaneous 


Academic and Administrative HOLIDAY. Camp- 
us offices will be closed. 


The intensifying resistance of native peoples of 
North America, the Pacific islands, and Australia to 


the expansion of the nuclear industry will be 
described at a forum sponsored by People for a 
Nuclear Free Future, 7:30 pm. at the Laurel 
Community Center. Free. 
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Tuesday 


Movies “ 


Murder At The Gallop, Margaret Rutherford as 
Agatha Christie’s “Miss Marple”’. 7 pm, Classroom 
I, free. 

The Wild Bunch (1969) with William Holden, 
Ernest Borgnine. Ride The High Country (1962) 
with: Randolph Scott, Joel McCrea, 7:30 pm, 
Classroom II, $1. 


Wet Earth, Warm People, A film on rural and 
urban Indonesian life. Arief Budiman, teacher of 
southeast Asian Studies, will speak. 7:30 pm. 
Merrill, Rm. 102, free. 


Concerts 


Contemporary music by New Music Ensemble 
from the California Institute of the Arts. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, free. 


Meetings 


Hundreds of students and faculty will come together 
for Celebration HI at 3:30 pm in’ the College V 
Dining Hall, Music will be provided by the Honey- 
tones. Come vélebrate UCSC’s basic values and 
help defeat the grade option. Sponsored by SOc 
(Save Our Campus). 


Campus Ambassadors Christian Fellowship—Bible 
study, prayer, fellowship. 7 pm, Health Center 
Library. 


Do you want t6 meet people of different cultural 
backgrounds?-Come to the Cross Cultural Exchange 
Group at 7 pm. in the Crown-Merrill Rec Room 
(down the hill behind Crown and Merrill Dining 
Halls). 


Sports 


Men's Intramural Advances Singles Racquetball 
Tournament—Open to students. staff. and faculty. 
7 pm. East Field House. 


Miscellaneous 
Whole Earth Seminar—Dave Scholl, USGS, Menlo 


Park on “Crustal Tectonics at the Intersection of 


the Aleutian Trench and the Amlia Fracture Zone- 
a Discussion of Recently Acquired Data’. 4 pm. 
Applied Sciences, Rm. 165. free. 


Weaving Workshop— Basic weaving for everyone. 
Learn a skill that you can continue in and use for the 
rest of your life. 7-10 pm. Charles Merrill Rm.. free. 
Call x2806 to sign up. 


Poetry Reading. 8 pm followed by open mike. 
Pairadice Room, 118 Union St. For more info dial 
423-4757. Donation requested. 


French conversation groups/4-6 pm, Charles Merrill 
Rm., free. Contact Panda, 426-3336. 


General Biology Seminar—Dr. Urban J. Lewis, 
Div. of Endocrinology. Scripps Clinic and Research 


Foundation on “Human Growth Hormone: A 
Complex of Proteins’’.4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 
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Wednesday 


Dial M For Murder and Foreign Correspondent, 
7 pm, Classroom II, $1. (Hitchcock films) 


The Red Desert,by Antonioni, 8 pm. Oakes. Rm. 
105, free. 


Concerts 


Susan Brown. violin and Sharon LaRocca Miranda, 
piano. Works by Leclariar. Chopin, George Crumb 
and Debussy. Cabrillo theater, 8 pm, free. 


Lectures 


Inaugural Lecture—Shirley S. Wynne, UCSC pro- 
fesor of Theater Arts on “Baroque Dance as 
Contemporary Theater: Reviving the Gesture and 
Dance of the 18th Century”. 8 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall III, free. 


Dr. E.H. Bronner, soapmaker, founder of All-One 
God Faith in One God State Universal Life Church 
on .“‘How to Unite the Human Race”. 8 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall. free. 


Meetings 


Women’s Studies Collective, 4:30 pm, Kresge, 
Rm. 156, through winter quarter. 


Miscellaneous 


Astronomy-Astrophysics Colloquia—Douglas Lin, 
on “The Behaviour of Disturbed Gaseous Disks in 
the Solar System and in Bar Driven Spiral Galaxies” 
3:45, Natural Sciences II, Rm 221. free. 


Informal brown bag lunch with guest speaker Amy 
Barton, graduate student in Sociology. UCSC. 
Amy has worked extensively with the United 
Farmworkers Union, and will talk about her exper- 
iences. Noon-1 pm, Kerr Hall, Rm. 212 (Re- 
freshments provided). 


Theater Arts Forum with Gene Persson, producer, 
New York and London, 4 pm, Performing Arts, Rm. 
B100, free. 


Merrill Rm. Free. Contact Panda, 426-3336. 


Iceskating at Eastridge Ice Arena, San Jose. Trans- 
portation, admission, and rentals are included in the 
cost. $2.50. Leave East Field House at 6:30 pm. 
Note: Wed. night is adult skating only. Call x2806 


to sign up. 


Class series on Marxism, 7-10 pm, Oakes Art 
Lounge. free, alternate Wednesdays. 


Spanish conversation groups/4:30-6 pm. Charléa, 


ALL-CAL SPRING CARNIVAL SKI TRIP to 
Park City. Utah during spring break will be March 
24-30. Costs include transportation, condominium 
lodging. lift tickets. ski races, parties, and dances. 
Bus/Condo $208, Air/Condo $268. Sign up now at 
the P.E. Office. Call Tina or Dave at X2806 for 
more info. 


NEW IMPROVED ALPINE CLUB OFFICE 
HOURS: Wednesdays. 9:00 to 10:00 am and 
6:00 to 8:00 p.m. Rent cross-country skis, mountain- 
eering gear. rock climbing equipment. Weekly 
meetings. trips, rides board, buy and sell. Phone 
429-4524 during office hours for more info. 


PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM: Spend 
the Spring Quarter “on the Hill” as an intern in 
Congressman Leon Panetta’s Washington, D.C.. 
office. It is not required that students be politics 
majors but applicants must be serious, eager to 
work, and interested in current affairs. Independent 
field study can be arranged. The deadline for receipt 
of applications is February 26, 1979. Please contact 
Marilyn Cantlay, McHenry Library, x4193. 


$$$$REG FEE STUDY WINNERS: UN- 
CLAIMED PRIZES??? Because prizes in the 
drawing for the Student Services Reg Fee Advisory 
Study (announced in the Jan. 25 City on a Hill) have 
not been claimed, alternate numbers have been 
drawn. Prize winning numbers are #4673 ($200). 
#1784 ($50). and #0865 ($50). Students who 
completed surveys who hold the winning number 
stubs, please call X2709 by Friday, Feb. 23 tocollect 
your prize. Many thanks to all of you who participated 
in this study. ; 


CAL 


OPEN 6 PM DAY OF SHOW. 


$7.50 ADVANCE, 8.50 AT THE DOOR. TICK 
FACTORY IN SANTA CRUZ), ASUC BERKEL 
WHOLE EARTH RESTAURANT—NO SERVICE CHARGE). PACIFIC AUDITORIUM BOX OFFICE 


RISING MOON WOMEN’S CENTER for all 
women to make decisions in activities that go on in 
the center. the center is located at 438 Seabright 
Ave.. Santa Cruz. For more information, 426-9975. 


SAVE SANTA CRUZ’ OPEN SPACES. Sup- 
port measure “O™ on the city ballot and have fun at 
the same time. There will be a parade Feb. 25, 
Sunday, 12 noon. It will be forming behind Penny's 
at 11:30. Energy is needed now to create floats, 
marching bands and whatever! Call John Tuck 
423-6620: Joe Weintrop 423-8879. 


EXHIBITION. WANTED ARTISTS toexhibit 
“Vision of Riverside Tommorow.” A multi-media 
exhibit, will sell your works envisioning the future 
banks of the Downtown San Lorenzo River. Info, 


_call Billy or Nance 426-9079. 


EXHIBIT. Upcoming space fair (May 12, 13) at 
\UCSC looking for visionary space art of demonstra- 
tion/technology: Linkage, Box 2544. S.C. 95061. 


THE GALLERY: SANTA CRUZ PUBLIC 
LIBRARY presents Collages and Objects by Doug 
McClellan from February 14 thru March 15. 
McClellans Collages include a series of story- 
boards for modern mystery plays and works based 
on the I Ching. Other themes included in the work 
are birth, death. and madness. The Objects in the 
exhibit are assemblages from materials from the 
flea market. 


continued on next page 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Graduate School of 
Religion. Dr. Richard Nesmith. Dean of the Graduate 
School of Religion will be on campus February 20 
to speak with interested students. He will be at the 


Student Health Center, Room 145 from 9:00-3:00/ 


Please call 426-6242 for an appointment or infor- 
mation . 


“BEAUTY AND MADNESS,” a four women’s: 


senior thesis production Theatre Arts to be presented 
March 2, 3. 4, at 8:00 p.m. in the Drama Studio 
A105. Performing Arts. Featuring Julie Hutchinson, 
Tamara Johnston. Judy Silk, Ginny Thomas, and 
including Kathryn Bikle. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT— 
Feb. 16; McDonnell Automation (Info, Sci., Physics. 
Math) Univ. of Arizona—Systems & Industrial 
Engineering. Loyola Law School: Feb. 21: Spectra 
Medical Systems (Info. Sci.. Physics, Math): Feb. 
22: Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies. Reinhardt 
and Associates (Insurance): Feb. 23: S.R.I. Inter- 
national (Info. Sci.. Physics, Math). If you are 
interested in any of the above organizations please 


contact Diane at the Career Planning Center. 


x4085. Most recruiters will conduct general infor- 
mation sessions about the organizations which are 
open to a// interested people. 


A CAREER PLANNING WORKSHOP FOR 
'SENJORS<. The Career Planning Center is spon- 
g a workshop for seniors who are wondering 
“fe they are going to do after graduation. The 
shop will focus on job-hunting strategies. resume 
writing and decision-makiug skills. The workshop 


* will be offered at three separate times: on Wednesday. 


Feb. 21, at 8:30 p.m. in the Merrill Connection, on 
Friday, Feb. 23, at 11:30 a.m. in 117 Cowell 
College. and on Thursday, March 1, at 11:30 a.m. 
in College Eight. Sign-ups are requested: please 
call the Career Planning Center, x2183 to reserve 
a space. Workshop facilitator is Ellie Foster. 


ANNOUNCING A NEW SERVICE: THE 
COWELL CENTER AND THE MERRILL 


- CONNECTION. These centers are an attempt to 


make various student services more accessible and 
visible to Cowell and Merrill students, staff, and 
faculty. At Cowell, it is an office located within the 
main college office. room 117. and includes finan- 
cial aid peer counseling, writing tutors, career and 


’ vocational counseling, an officer from the registrar, 


academic peer counseling and general counseling. 
At Merrill, the office is across from the steno pool, 
and includes financial aid peer advising, academic 
peer advising and tutoring, career and vocational 
counseling, and general counseling. Most of the peo- 
ple involved will be available on a drop-in basis. 


SURVIVAL WITHOUT NUKES (SWON) 
meets every Thursday night at 7:30 in the Kresge 
Green Room, #153. Feel free to contact: Dan or 
Dave (at Kresge)—425-1859 or Dawn (Cowell 
student )—423-9186. There is also issue informa- 
tion available at the Peace Resource Center in the 


_ Charles E. Merrill Building at Merrill. 


ART MAJOR PETITIONING: Bring work between 
9:00 a.m. and 4:30 p.m., 366 Applied Sciences for 
2-dimensional:; E100 P/A for 3 dimensional work. 
Friday, February 23. Petitions should have been 
submitted to Art Board Office by February 9. Any 


questions, call Art Board, x2272. 


FOR.STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING 
GRANTS: The Task Force for Instructional Im- 
provement is pleased to announce the Spring Quarter 
Student-Originated Learning Grants ‘Program. 
This program provides support for the creation on 
innovative programs designed by students to meet 
their own and their fellow students’ needs—needs 


“of which the faculty and administration are either 


unaware or to which they have assigned a low 
priority in the past. The SOLG program was 


MISHAN PHOTO 
SAVES YOU sss 


COLOR FILM PROCESSING 


SPECIAL 


coler negative 
12 EX $2.29 
20 EX $3.29 
24 EX $3.69 
36 EX $4.99 


(me VPS or 400) 


SLIDE @ MOVIE FILM 
MOVIE $2.09 
20 EX $2.09 
26 EX $2.20 
NO PUSH PROCESSING 
- ENDS MARCH 2nd 
ONE WEEK LEFT! 
REPRINTS 15¢ 


§$%7-—79€ 
8x10—1.99 
11x14-—-4.99 
100, 126, 135mm COLOR NEG. ONLY-ASK FOR DETAILS 


1330mission st. 
santa cruz,ca. 
University bus; 
buses leaving 
_ every 15 minutes. 
Capitola Mall 
4ist ave. 
»Ga. 
University to Transit Center; 


then Live Oak or 41st Express | 
buses, leaving every 15 minutes. 


established in 1977 and since that time, has 
provided financial support for approximately 50 


projects. Funds may not be used to pay salaries for. 


classroom teaching or for independent or group 
research. Applications will be available at the 
College Offices. Completed forms must be sub- 
mitted to Marilyn. Cantlay, Social Sciences 
Division, McHenry Library by March 7, 1979, for 
Spring Quarter implementation. 


HOLISTIC MEDICINE AND ACUPUNC- 
TURE. Gary Dolowich, M.C., will speak on 
medical practice involving holistic medicine and 
acupuncture on Thursday, Feb. 22. at 12:30 in the 
Health Center Conference Room. Dr. Dolowich's 
talk is open to all interested people and is sponsored 
by Career Planning and the Campus Health Center. 
For further information call x2183. 


REMINDER: GRE PRETEST THIS WEEK- 
END...The career Planning center is sponsoring a 
GRE Pretest this Saturday. Feb. 17. If you are 
interested sign-up at the UCSC Box Office, x2159. 
There is a $10 fee for current students. For further 
information contact Kathy Ceresa at Career Plan- 
ning, x2317. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS STUDIO will 
present Bette Davis in the screen classic which 
made her famous on Friday and Saturday, February 


16 and 17. Of Human Bondage at 7:00 and 10:15 . 


p.m. and the suspenseful Humphrey Bogart film 
Dead Reckoning once at 8:30. 


ELKHORN SLOUGH INTERNSHIPS— 
Environmental Education internships are available 
Spring quarter for people interested in learning an 
teaching others the salt marsh ecology of Elkhorn 
slough. Interns will create a classroom presentation 
and slide show to be followed up by a field trip each 
week to the sanctuary on the slough. Here’s an 
opportunity to get out into the community to share 


an active knowledge and understanding of ecology 
and conservation. Applications are available in 
Room 317 Clark Kerr Hall. Deadline is February 
26. : 


DEADLINE DATES FOR COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION INTERNSHIPS, February 20: 
Walt Disney Productions—positions in marketing, 
good writing skills necessary; costume design; in- 
dustrial design; graphics; technical writing. Col- 
umbia Pictures Industries. Local Video Internship. 
The White House: Media Liaison and/or Presi- 
dent’s News Summary. Office of Management and 
Budget: President’s Reorganization Project. United 
Nations: Fund for Population Activities. Ander- 
son-Jacobson: Information Science/systems pro- 
gramming. February 24: WNET-TV: positions in 
production, writing, news, public affairs, legal, art. 


‘ graphics, photography, program planning, busi- 


ness, education, design, engineering, children’s 


. programming. February 26: Investor Responsi- 


bility Research Center. Council for the Humanities 
in Public Policy. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD: 
NLRB interns, Scott Brookey and Fidel Rodriguez, 
will be on campus to talk with students who are 


- interested in applying for this six-month internship 


position. They will describe the position—the 
advantages and disadvantages—what the experi- 
ence is like, and what they have learned. If you are 
interested in working with the NLRB, you should 
come tc this session. DATE: February 21, 1979. 
TIME: 4:30 p.m. PLACE: 212 Kerr Hall. 


ALL-CAL SPRING CARNIVAL SKI TRIP to 
Park City, Utah during spring break will be March 
24-30. Costs include transportation, condominium 
lodging, lift tickets, ski races, parties, and dances. 
Bus/Condo $208, Air/Condo $268. Sign up now at 


the PE. Office. Call Tina or Dave at x2806 for 


more information. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS Twenty ae for a dollek: due by ae Tuesdays 


INSTRUCTION 

ACTING WORKSHOPS for the New Horizon 
(character/script analysis). Classes for adults. Ten 
weeks with optional showcase. cogducted by award- 
winning director of ““A Woman's Perspective: 
Trifles/Portraits”, begins mid-March, Center St. 
Theater. REGISTRATION deadline March 1. 
Limited-enrollmeat, sliding fees. Information—call 
Kate McDermott. 425-7784. 


BEEKEEPING SHORT COURSE: Weekend 
introductory study into the biology and behavior of 
honeybees, including practical aspects of beekeep- 
ing. Gary Sarian 475-6518. 


GUITAR LESSONS— Learn to quickly figure out 
chords and melody to any song. Also—-extremely 
effective method for developing relatwe pitch— 
very helpful in Harmony & eartraining classes. 
Kevin 423-1545. 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER CERTIFICA- 
TION: Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, State 
Certified professional training in Massage and 
Wholistic Health Education. Day and evening 
programs. Call for catalogue 425-7707. New pro- 
gram starts Feb. 28. 


BEGINNING GUITAR LESSONS. Folk-rock/* 


fingerpicking some sight reading—cassette provided. 
Will come to residence if necessary. Experienced/ 
Reasonable. $5.00 per hr. Call anytime. 423-4330 
(Dorothy). 


\ FOR RENT 
SMALL ROOM in beautiful furnished flat with 
view, close to downtown. Available to commuter- 
student or teacher on part-time basis, Monday- 
Friday only. Call 426-2521, before 9:00 AM, after 
11:00 PM. 


FRIENDLY, COOPERATIVE HOUSEMATES 
WANTED. 5 bedroom house with pond, gazebo, 
yard and barbeque near beach, quiet, bus and 
westside alternative community— into vegetarianism, 
personal growth and gracious living—needs quiet 
responsible people less pets, kids, smoke and drugs. 
Prefer graduate/mature students or staff. $150 mo 
Call Steven 426-2944 - anytime. 


SERVICES 

FOREST TYPING AND EDITING. Our work 1s 
of the highest quality. Experience: Correspondent, 
TIME & FORTUNE MAGAZINES. Editing 
and Typing: manuscripts. Ph.D. theses. papers for 
faculty and students at Harvard.University at Chi- 
cago, UCSC, UCSB. IBM Correcting Selectric . 
Dependable. reasonably priced. good people. Bobbi 
Pearson, Charles Foxton. 688-1053. 


VW TUNE—UPS. $27 full price includes all new 
parts. valve adjustment and oil change. I make 
house calls. 429-9396. 


E. LYN PROFESSIONAL TYPING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric—choice of type styles. Westside 
location. Pick-up and delivery. 426-0474. 


STUDENT DISCOUNTS AT CHAMPAGNE 
SECRETARIAL Quality Typing. Editing. Rewrite, 
etc. 104 Magnolia Street/ 425-1105. Mon-Fri. 
7:30—5:30. Saturdays by Appointment. 


I WILL GUARANTEE MY TUNE-UPS on all 
American cars and most foreign makes. 8 cyl.— 
$25.6 & 4 cyl.—420. All parts included. Call Jon. 
688-0137. 


HERCU-—-SLEAZ MOVING/DELIVERY by a° 
fine human being in a carpeted. econoline van, after 
10 am please. Neill 427-1906. 


CUSTOM JEWELRY, PRECISION STONE- 
CUTTING, inlay work, repair work. No jobs too 
small. David Govdon. 423-0998 by appointment. 


GOING ON SABBATICAL?’ Experienced house- 
sitter with references will maintain your home for 
board (or plus or minus, tba). Erik, 426-4571. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing ALL charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps. books & 
luggage. student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail 
Passes, Youth hostel cards. work abroad. insurance. 
Managed by UCSC °73 alum. #30 in the Old Sash 
Mill—a five minute walk from the Mall—or call 
425-7822. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAMA DAWSON’S BAZAAR—1515 Com- 
mercial Way. S.C. 476—0644. “supermarket of 
second-hand stores”. best buys on beds: cots, $8. 
singles $10. twins $12. doubles $14, queens $16. 
kings $18. all clothes. 39¢ each and also. houschold 
items, furniture appliances. 


WANT TO PLAY SOCCER? Learn from two 
experienced. friendly teachers. Open to ages 12-16. 
Call Victor or Armando. 476-7827. $10 per hour. 


ENERGY AWAKENING AND BALANCING 
through Integrated Body Technique. Including body- 
analysis. acupressure. polarity and Swedish Mas- 
sage.) By appointment. Donna 475-4634. 


INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP TUTORING in one 
of the most beautiful languages of the world: 
PORTUGUESE. Call Victor. Blanca or Armando 
at 476-7827 today from 9 AM to9 PM. Only $7.50 
per lesson. 


DO YOU HAVE COLITIS? DID YOU EVER? 
I'm doing research: would appreciate response: 
Project Health, Stevenson Box 715. UCSC.95064. 


BEDOUIN DRESSES! Each contains thousands 
of tiny cross-stiches in Traditional Patterns: real 
wearing art and we have 100t. Call us: 335-7411. 


FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE FREE. 78-79 
edition of Let's Go Europe. The best travel guide to 
Europe is yours with any purchase (remember. 
international student ID's are only $3.00) Get all 
you travel info. now at The Campus Travel Office. 
Everyone welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood 
Building. Monday thru Thursday 10—3 or call 
429-TRIP. 


JAPANESE FOLDING BEDS. custom made to 
fit your decor, space needs. budget or camper. Yoga 
nuts also. For information. call 425-0801. Carney 
Folding Bed Company. : 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BODY when you have 
the time. so it will take care of you when you don't. 
Stroking/Energizing/Balancing BODYWORK. By 
appt. Gift certificates available. Sauna included at 
Holistic Health Institute. Fee Negotiable. Alan 
476-9778. 


‘66 MUSTANG FOR SALE. Runs well. 6-cylin- 
der: automatic transmission: new tires. $960/best 
offer. Call Ray. 688-8307. 


A LITTLE BIRDIE TOLD ME BY. LOU 
SCHUARTZ. What the little birdie told me is that 
PRAVDA is going to do a front page story on 
UCSC. 


: STOCK UP NOW. 35% OFF PHOTO SALE: 


Ilford products, Ilfobrom, Ilfospeed, Cibachrome; 
Watson & Apeco Bulk Loaders: Feb. 17 & 18 only: 
Neary Gallery, 1362 Pacific Garden Mall,-S.C. 


IMPROVE YOUR’ GRADES! Send $1.00 for 
your 356-page. mail order catalog of Collegiate 
Research. 10,250 topics listed. Prompt Delivery. 


Box 25097-B. Los Angeles. Calif. 90025. (213) 
177 996, 


S 
PARTIME PUBLIC SPEAKER FOR MARCH 
OF DIMES. Weeks of 2/26 and 3/5. 45 minute 
simple presentation to school assemblies in Santa 
Cruz area. Must enjoy and be comfortable with 
young people. Car required. Call Collect: 1-373- 
8482. Ask for Job. 


WE ARE TWO HARD WORKERS who are 
available any day—anytime to do all jobs around 
Santa Cruz or Capitola Soquel area. Please call 
476- 7827. Victor/Armando. from 9am-9pm. 


SURFERS WANTED as actors in projected Holly- 
wood movie to be filmed in Santa Cruz and vicinity. 
Call 1-722-7761. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experi- 
ence required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. 
Summer job or career. Send $3.00 for information. 
SEAFAX, Dept. D—13 Box 2049. Port Angeles, 
Washington 98362. 


BECOME A COLLEGE CAMPUS DEALER. 
Sell Brand Name Stereo Components at lowest 
prices. High profits; NO INVESTMENT RE- 
QUIRED. For details, contact: FAD Components, 
Inc. 65 Passaic Ave., P.O. Box 689, Fairfield, New 
Jersey 07006. Haze Orlowsky 201-227-6800. 
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EXPERIENCE CATALOG... 


SPORTSMAN’S er p FEATURES: 


STOP BY & PICK UP THE FEATURING BACK- 
NEWEST WILDERNESS PACKING @ MOUNTAIN- 
EERING CLOTHES, SOFT 
@ HARD FRAME PACKS, 
@ SLEEPING BAGS. 
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WINTER WARMTH SALE 


find 20-4 teen oe "DOWN @ 


POLARGUARD clothing by WHITE 
STAG @ SARATOGA. 


20-30% OFF! 


Sportsman's Shop 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 
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